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Restored  Colonial  Georgia,  1779-1782 

By  Kenneth  Coleman* 

One  of  the  things  that  indicated  real  participation  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Revolution  in  any  American  colony  was  when  the  colonial 
government  was  replaced  by  a  state  government  entirely  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  people  of  the  state.  In  a  ^w  of  the  areas  controlled 
by  the  British  Army  during  the  war  years  some  parts  of  the  civil 
government  were  restored.  These  governments  were  usually  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  military  and  would  be  called  military  government 
today.  Only  in  Georgia  were  all  branches  of  colonial  civil  gov¬ 
ernment  restored  after  British  recapture. 

Georgians  originally  destroyed  their  colonial  government  and 
created  state  government  of  their  own  somewhat  later  than  most 
other  colonials.  It  was  July,  1775,  before  Georgia’s  Second  Pro¬ 
vincial  Congress  took  over  real  governmental  power  from  the 
royal  officials  and  February,  1776,  before  the  royal  governor  and 
other  royal  officials  fled  Georgia  on  board  a  British  man  of  war.‘ 
Matters  in  the  political  field  were  left  entirely  to  the  revolutionary 
stare  government  for  the  next  three  years. 

Soon  after  the  expelled  colonial  officials  from  Georgia  and 
South  Carolina  arrived  in  England,  they  began  to  agitate  for  the 
recapture  of  the  two  provinces.*  That  the  early  ideas  of 
Georgia’s  Royal  Governor,  Sir  James  Wright,  were  not  favorably 
received  in  London  is  evident  from  a  comment  of  Secretary  of 
State  Lord  Germain:  “Sir  James  Wright  can  be  of  little  use  at 
present,  his  ideas  of  military  operations  are  most  extraordinary. 
He  gave  me  a  plan  for  keeping  a  few  oxen  in  an  island,  which 
would  employ  a  fleet.  1  have  another  plan  for  subduing  Georgia 
and  S.  Carolina,  where  he  desires  the  alliance  and  assistance  of  all 
the  Indians,  and  only  11,000  regular  troops.”*  In  August,  1777, 

*  Assistant  Professor  of  History,  Unlrerslty  of  Georgia. 

1.  Sir  James  Wright  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  Feb.  21,  1779,  Henry  Clinton 
Papers,  Clements  Library,  University  of  Michigan;  Capt.  Andrew  Barkley  to 
Wright,  Feb.  19,  1776,  Allen  D.  Candler,  ed..  The  Revolutionary  Record*  of 
the  State  of  Georgia  (S  Tols.,  Atlanta  1908),  I,  106-107.  (Cited  hereafter  as 
RRO.) 

8.  See  Wright  to  Germain,  Oct.  7,  1777,  Collection*  of  the  Georgia 
Hietorical  Society,  III  (Savannah,  1873),  245-48. 

8.  Germain  to  William  Knox,  Oct.  19,  1776,  "Papers  of  William  Knox,” 
in  Historical  Mannscripts  Commission,  Report  of  Variou*  Collection*,  VI 
(1908),  26.  (Historical  Manuscripts  (Commission  cited  hereafter  as  HMC.) 
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the  governors  and  lieutenant  governors  of  South  Girolina  and 
Georgia  presented  a  joint  memorial  in  which  they  outlined  plans 
for  the  subjugation  of  these  two  provinces.  The  memorial  insisted 
that  many  loyalists  only  awaited  help  to  free  themselves  from 
the  rebels  and  to  resume  their  loyalty  to  the  king.  Action  should 
be  taken  soon,  before  too  many  rebels  moved  into  the  Georgia 
back  country  from  the  North,  especially  Virginia.  The  Southern 
colonies  were  declared  essential  to  the  economy  of  the  rebellion 
in  that  they  produced  the  exports  that  paid  for  imported  military 
supplies.  The  British  could  well  use  these  supplies  that  now  helped 
the  rebels.  Occupation  of  Charleston  and  Savannah  would  make 
the  control  of  both  provinces  easy.*  Governor  Wright  and  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Governor^  Graham  of  Georgia  later  presented  another  me¬ 
morial  in  which  they  urged  that  Georgia  be  subjugated  even  if  it 
were  impossible  to  subdue  South  Carolina  at  the  same  time.  They 
pointed  out  that  land  in  Georgia  would  be  assigned  to  loyalists 
still  in  other  rebel  colonies,  that  the  possesssion  of  Georgia’s  ports 
would  help  naval  operations  in  the  South,  that  food  and  lumber 
could  be  supplied  for  the  army  and  the  West  Indian  colonies, 
and  that  the  expense  of  the  entire  undertaking  could  be  financed 
by  the  confiscation  of  rebel  property  in  Georgia.® 

The  first  evidence  that  the  British  Government  had  decided  to 
begin  operations  in  the  South  was  a  “Most  Secret”  letter  of  March 
8,  1778,  in  which  the  Secretary  of  State  told  Sir  Henry  Qinton 
that  he  had  been  appointed  commander-in-chief  in  America  and 
outlined  the  general  plans  for  operations  in  the  South  that  had 
been  developed  in  London.  The  basis  for  these  plans  was  informa¬ 
tion  from  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  officials  and  planters.  The 
recapture  of  Georgia  was  part  of  the  grand  strategy  of  the  British 
to  regain  all  of  the  revolted  colonies  and  was  to  be  considered  as 
a  model  for  future  operations.  Once  the  loyalists  who  had  left 
were  able  to  return  to  Georgia  and  South  Carolina  or  those  still 
there  were  able  to  reassert  their  loyalty  to  the  king,  colonial  gov- 

4.  Memorial  of  Lord  William  Campbell,  Sir  James  Wright,  William 
Ball,  and  John  Graham,  Aug.  29,  1777,  Allen  D.  Candler  and  Lucian  Lamar 
Knight,  eds..  The  Colonial  Recordt  of  the  State  of  Georgia  (26  toIs.  Atlanta, 
1904-1916.  Vols.  27-39  in  manuscript  at  Georgia  Department  of  Archives  and 
History,  XXXIX,  4-9  (Cited  hereafter  as  CRO) ;  Public  Record  Office,  Colonial 
Office,  Class  5:116,  pp.  161-64. 

6.  Memorial  of  Wright  and  Graham  to  Germain,  July  17,  1778,  CRO, 
XXXIX,  10-15;  PRO,  CO  5:116,  pp.  165-68. 
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emments  could  function  again.  Other  Americans  could  then  see 
the  benefits  of  restored  British  rule  and  would  be  willing  to  return 
it— or  so  it  was  reasoned  in  London.  Unpopular  military  rule  was 
to  be  superseded  by  restored  colonial  governments  as  soon  after 
the  conquest  as  possible.  All  punitive  measures  against  rebels  were 
to  be  taken  by  the  civil  government  and  were  to  appear  to  come 
from  the  colonials,  not  the  royal  officials.  If  there  were  insufficient 
troops  to  capture  both  Savannah  and  Charleston,  Savannah  was 
to  be  captured  first  as  the  easier  job  and  to  afford  an  entry  into 
the  loyal  back  country.  James  Simpson,  a  former  South  Carolina 
Attorney  General  and  one-time  representative  of  the  back  country 
in  the  ^uth  Carolina  Assembly,  was  sent  to  the  back  country 
to  get  reliable  information  about  its  feelings  toward  the  return 
of  royal  government  and  to  pave  the  way  for  such  a  return. 

Qinton  was  directed  to  begin  operations  as  soon  as  troops  could 
be  spared  from  the  North,  probably  in  October.  Two  thousand 
troops  were  estimated  as  enough  to  capture  Savannah  and  to  make 
contact  with  the  loyalists  in  the  back  country.  With  the  help  of 
these  loyalists  and  Indians  who  were  collected  by  Indian  Superin¬ 
tendent  John  Stuart,  the  Carolina  coastal  area  and  Charleston 
could  be  isolated  an  captured  by  attacks  from  land  and  sea 
when  more  British  troops  were  available.® 

Generay  Augustine  Prevost,  the  British  commander  in  St.  Au¬ 
gustine,  and  Moses  Kirkland,  a  deputy  Indian  Superintendent 
from  the  Southern  Department,  who  was  in  New  York,  advised 
Clinton  to  undertake  the  expedition  in  the  winter  because  of  the 
southern  climate  and  the  inability  to  use  British  troops  in  the 
North  at  that  season.  Clinton’s  orders  for  the  expedition  were 
based  upon  a  plan  submitted  to  him  by  Kirkland.  This  plan  sug¬ 
gested  that  General  Prevost  march  his  troops  against  southern 
Georgia  at  the  same  time  that  the  troops  from  the  North  arrived. 
Augusta  would  be  taken  as  soon  as  possible  to  establish  connec¬ 
tions  with  the  loyalists  in  the  back  coimtry  and  to  cut  off  com- 

6.  0€rmain  to  Clinton,  March  8,  1778,  Germain  Papers,  HMC,  Stop- 
ford-Sackville  Mas.,  II,  94-99;  reproduced  In  B.  F.  Stevens,  ed..  Facsimiles 
of  Manuscripts  in  European  Archives  Relating  to  America,  1773-1782  (London, 
1889-1895),  Nos.  396,  1062.  Orders  of  Aug.  5,  1778,  Germain  Papers,  HMC, 
Btopford-Sackville  Mss.,  II,  151,  Germain  to  Clinton,  March  31,  1779,  PRO, 
CO  6:  97,  pp.  295-298.  Germain  to  Lt.  Col.  Archibald  Campbell,  Jan.  19, 
1779,  PRO,  CO  5:  243,  pp.  286-87.  Peace  Commissioners  to  Campl^ll,  about 
Nov.  3,  1778,  Stevens,  Facsimiles,  No.  1205. 
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municarions  between  the  rebels  and  the  Indians.  Indian  Superin¬ 
tendent  Stuart  should  be  instructed  to  raise  Indians  to  cooperate 
with  the  British  and  loyalists  in  the  back  country.  It  might  be 
well  to  influence  the  Indians  closest  to  Virginia  to  attack  the  back 
settlements  there  to  keep  Virginia  from  sending  any  help  south.’ 

The  British  Commisisoners  for  Restoring  Peace  in  America,  of 
whom  Clinton  was  one,  would  use  the  recapture  of  the  South¬ 
ern  provinces  as  a  part  of  their  peace  offensive.  They  instructed 
the  commander  of  the  Georgia  expedition  to  use  the  military  only 
to  furnish  sufficient  support  to  Georgia  and  Carolina  loyalists 
to  allow  them  to  resume  their  ordinary  civil  government  just  as 
soon  as  possible.  Should  this  experiment  work  well  in  Georgia 
and  a  successful  civil  government  be  re-established,  then  the  com¬ 
missioners  planned  to  use  the  same  method  in  other  provinces 
that  they  hoped  would  be  recaptured  by  the  British  army.® 

In  New  York,  Clinton  assembled  an  expedition  of  British,  Ger¬ 
man,  and  loyalists  troops  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  Colo¬ 
nel  Archibdd  Campbell,  71st  Scottish  Regiment.  Commodore 
Hyde  Parker  commanded  the  naval  complement.®  General  Pre- 
vost  was  ordered  to  march  his  troops  from  St.  Augustine  to  the 
St.  Marys  River  and  to  cooperate  with  Campbell  upon  his  arrival. 
Prevost  sent  an  expedition  by  land  and  another  by  sea  to  invade 
South  Georgia  in  late  November,  1778.  These  expeditions  failed 
to  connect  with  each  other  or  with  the  troops  from  New  York 
whose  sailing  had  been  delayed,  so  returned  to  Elast  Florida  having 
effected  only  minor  damages  in  Georgia.’®  Although  the  Conti¬ 
nental  military  commander  in  the  South,  Major  General  Robert 


7.  Kirkland’s  plan,  dated  Oct  S.  1778,  is  in  the  Henry  Clinton  Papers. 
See  also  A.  Prevost  to  Wm.  Howe,  March  18,  1778,  HMC,  Report  of  American 
Manuscripts  in  the  Royal  Institution  of  Oreat  Britain  (4  vols.,  1904-1909). 
I,  211-12;  and  Prevost  to  Clinton,  Sept.  16,  1778,  Henry  Clinton  Papers. 

8.  Peace  Commissioners  “Secret  Instructions”  to  Campbell,  about  Nov.  8, 
1778,  PRO,  CO  6:181,  p.  196;  Stevens,  Facsimiles,  No.  1206;  Peace  Com¬ 
missioners  to  Qermain,  Nov.  16,  1778,  PRO,  CO  6:  181,  p.  187;  Stevens 
Facsimiles,  No.  1216. 

9.  The  troops  under  Campbell  were  variously  estimated  at  between 
2600  and  8600.  See  Roy  W.  Pettenglll,  Letters  from  America,  1178-1719 
(Boston,  1924),  197-98;  "Journal  of  Col.  Stephen  Kemble,"  Collections,  New 
York  Historical  Society,  1883,  entry  for  Nov.  7,  1778,  pp.  166-66;  unidentified 
British  return,  Jan.  16,  1779,  PRO,  CO  6:  97,  p.  280. 

10.  On  the  Prevost  expeditions  see  unidentified  letter,  Nov.  21.  1778, 
Papers  of  the  Continental  Congress.  No.  160,  pp.  603-604  (Cited  hereafter 
as  PCC) ;  Governor  Patrick  Tonyn,  of  Blast  Florida,  to  Germain,  Dec.  19, 
1778,  PRO,  CO  6:  669,  pp.  77-80;  Continental  Journal,  Feh.  18,  1779;  Charles 
C.  Jones,  Jr.,  History  of  Oeorgia,  (2  vols.,  Boston.  1883),  II,  306-12. 
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Howe,  and  the  Georgia  state  government  had  been  warned  of 
the  possibility  of  invasion  from  New  York,  neither  conneaed 
Prevost’s  expeditions  with  this  feared  invasion  or  made  any  ex¬ 
tensive  arrangements  to  meet  the  invasion  should  it  matenalize. 
Neither  did  the  statement  of  a  deserter  from  a  British  ship  that 
an  expedition  was  preparing  to  sail  from  New  York  against 
Georgia  lead  to  any  great  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  military  com¬ 
mander  or  the  Georgia  government  to  safeguard  against  the 
invasion.^^ 

Campbell’s  expedition  sailed  from  New  York  on  November  12, 
1778,  and  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Savannah  River,  December 
23,  totally  ignorant  of  the  military  situation  in  Georgia.  From  local 
residents  it  was  learned  that  only  a  few  hundred  troops,  mainly 
militia,  were  in  Savannah.  Campbell’s  troops  landed  unopposed 
below  Savannah  on  December  29.** 

From  start  to  finish  the  American  defense  of  Savannah  was  han¬ 
dled  poorly.  The  British  landed  without  any  effective  opposition 
at  one  of  the  obvious  landing  places.  General  Howe,  Governor 
John  Houstoun,  and  Colonel  George  Walton  of  the  Georgia 
militia  did  not  get  along  well  with  each  other,  nor  was  there  s^- 
ficient  liaison  between  them.  It  was  the  old  story  of  a  divided  com¬ 
mand  and  insufficient  cooperation  between  commanders.  Because 
of  the  warnings  of  a  possible  attack.  Savannah  should  have  been 
better  defended  than  it  was.  Howe  made  recommendations  about 
defenses  to  the  state  government,  but  little  or  nothing  had  been 
done.  Howe  apparently  was  taken  by  surprise  and  did  not  use 
his  troops  to  b^  advantage.  There  is  no  evidence  that  he  made  a 
determined  effort  to  prevent  the  British  landings  or  to  keep  them 
out  of  Savannah  once  they  had  landed.  He  had  fewer  troops  than 
the  British,  but  the  swamps  around  Savannah  should  have  been  a 
great  help  in  its  defense.  Everything  was  confused  and  no  single 
person  was  able  to  take  hold  and  direct  the  American  forces.^* 

11.  Joarnal  of  Georgia  S^ecntlTe  Connell.  Dee.  17,  22-26,  1778,  RRO,  II 
121-26,  127-29. 

12.  Pettenglll,  Letter$  from  America,  198-204;  Clinton  to  Germain.  Nor. 
18,  1778,  SteTens,  Facaimilee,  No.  1221;  Peace  ConunlBsioners  to  Germain, 
Not.  27,  1778,  ibid..  No.  1227. 

18.  The  main  American  sonree  on  the  capture  of  Savannah  is  the  con¬ 
flicting  evidence,  mainly  of  Howe  and  Walton,  at  Howe’s  court  martial. 
See  Proceedings  of  a  general  court  martial,  held  at  Philadelphia  .  .  .  for 
the  trial  of  Major  General  Howe,  Dec.  7,  1781  (Philadelphia,  1782)  reprinted 
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As  soon  as  Savannah  was  in  British  hands,  the  military  com¬ 
manders  took  steps  to  reinstate  Georgians  in  their  loyalty  to  the 
king.  Commodore  Parker  and  Colonel  Campbell  issued  a  procla¬ 
mation  on  January  4,  1779,  stating  that  they  had  come  to  Georgia 
to  protect  loyal  subjects  to  the  king  in  all  the  Southern  provinces 
and  inviting  all  to  join  the  royal  forces.  Protection  was  to  be  based 
upon  future  loyalty  and  not  upon  past  actions.  Opponents  to  the 
re-establishment  of  royal  government  or  British  military  action 
would  be  severely  treated.  Deserters  of  every  description  were 
given  three  months  to  return  to  their  former  loyalty  and  receive 
full  pardon.  All  who  swore  allegiance  to  the  king  and  renounced 
the  Conrinental  Congress  were  to  enjoy  their  property  unmolest¬ 
ed.^*  Loyal  inhabitants  were  urged  to  report  “ringleaders  of  sedi¬ 
tion”  to  headquarters  so  that  they  might  be  punished.'" 

General  Prevost  again  led  his  army  from  St.  Augustine  and 
captured  Sunbury  with  its  garrison  on  January  lo.'*  Upon  the 
arrival  of  Prevost  in  Savannah,  Campbell  presented  his  plan  for  an 
immediate  advance  to  Augusta  and  the  capture  of  the  last  place 
of  an  consequence  in  Georgia  to  complete  the  control  of  the  pro¬ 
vince  by  the  British  and,  as  Campbell  put  it,  make  him  the  first 
officer  “to  take  a  stripe  and  star  from  the  rebel  flag  of  Congress.”" 
Campbell  set  out  for  Augusta  on  January  24  with  about  1000 
troops  and  arrived,  after  some  organized  opposition  from  Georgia 
Whig  militia,  on  January  31  without  the  loss  of  a  man.  Around 
Augusta  about  1400  men  submitted,  swore  allegiance  to  the  king, 
and  allowed  themselves  to  be  formed  into  twenty  militia  com¬ 
panies  for  the  protection  of  the  area  against  Georgia  and  Carolina 
Whigs.  Campbell  scoured  the  country  around  Augusta  for  sixty 

in  Collectiona,  NYHS,  1879  (New  York,  1880)  213-311.  A  modern  accoant, 
mainly  based  on  this  court  martial  record,  is  Alexander  A.  Lawrence, 
“Qeneral  Robert  Howe  and  the  British  Capture  of  Savannah  in  1778,*'  in 
Cfeorffia  Historical  Quarterly,  XXXVI,  303  27.  Full  British  accounts  are  in 
Campbell  to  Germain,  Jan.  16,  1779  PRO,  CO  5:  97,  pp.  231-46;  Stevens, 
Facsimile*,  No.  1247.  Lt.  Col.  Alexander  Innes  to  Clinton,  Jan.  20,  1779,  Henry 
Clinton  Papers.  Capt.  Hyde  Parker  to  Admiral  James  Orabler,  Jan.  18, 
1779,  Stevens,  Facsimiles,  No.  1246.  See  also  Jones,  History  of  Georgia,  II, 
312-25. 

14.  Copy  of  proclamation  and  loyalty  oath  in  Stevens,  Facsimiles,  No. 
1238,  and  Henry  Clinton  Papers. 

15.  Proclamation  of  Campbell,  Jan.  11,  1779,  Stevens,  Facsimiles,  No. 
1244. 

16.  Prevost  to  Clinton,  Jan.  19,  1779,  PRO,  CO  6:  97,  pp.  227-29,  251-54. 

17.  Campbell  to  Elarl  of  Carlisle,  Jan.  19,  1779,  Stevens,  Facsimiles, 
No.  113. 
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miles  to  get  supplies  and  to  make  his  presence  known  to  the  in- 
habitants.^* 

General  Howe  and  the  American  troops  who  escaped  from 
Savannah  crossed  into  South  Carolina  where  General  Benjamin 
Lincoln  replaced  Howe  as  Continental  commander  in  the  ^uth, 
a  command  to  which  Lincoln  had  been  appointed  before  the  British 
arrival  at  Savannah.  Lincoln  set  to  work  to  secure  the  troops  from 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina  that  Congress  had  recjuested  for  the 
defense  of  Georgia  before  its  capture  by  the  British.  He  hoped 
to  collect  sufficient  troops,  including  Georria  and  Carolina  mihtia, 
to  attack  the  British  and  kera  them  conhned  in  Savannah  if  he 
could  not  drive  them  out  of  Georgia.  He  wanted  to  keep  as  much 
of  Georgia  as  possible  out  of  British  hands  to  stop  Americans  of 
doubtful  loyalty  from  joining  the  British,  and  to  prevent  any  con¬ 
tact  and  cooperation  between  the  British  and  the  Indians.'* 

As  soon  as  the  shock  of  the  capture  of  Savannah  had  passed, 
some  Georgia  Whigs  set  to  work  to  regain  as  much  of  the  state 
as  possible.  Whig  militia  officers  collected  troops  and  offered  pro¬ 
tection  to  all  who  would  join  them  and  take  an  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  American  cause.  In  back-country  Wilkes  County,  militia 
colonels  Elijah  Qarke,  John  Twiggs,  and  John  Dooly  collected 
sizeable  Whig  forces.  The  back-country  people  who  had  taken 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  king  began  to  question  the  wisdom 
of  such  action  and  were  reported  willing  to  side  with  the  Whigs 
if  their  oath  to  the  king  could  be  overlooked,  a  process  which  was 
usually  followed  by  the  Whig  leaders.*® 

1779,  ibid.,  139-42;  “Memorandom  of  the  Route  pursued  by  Colonel  Camp¬ 
bell  and  his  column  of  Invasion,  In  1779,  from  Savannah  to  Augusta;  with 
a  Narrative  of  occurrences  connected  with  bis  march,  and  a  record  of  some 
of  the  military  events  which  transpired  in  that  portion  of  the  Province 
of  Georgia  during  the  War  of  the  Revolution,”  an  account  by  an  uniden¬ 
tified  participant  in  the  campaign,  edited  from  the  original  manuscript 
in  the  Abertaff  Collection  by  C.  C.  Jones.  Jr..  Magazine  of  American  History, 
XVIII  (July-Dee.,  1887),  256-348;  General  John  Ashe  to  Governor  Caswell 
of  North  Carolina,  March  17,  1779,  William  L.  Saunders,  Walter  Clark,  and 
Stephen  B.  Weeks,  eds.  The  State  Records  of  North  Carolina  (20  vols., 
Raleigh,  1895-1914,  XIV,  39  (Cfited  hereafter  as  NC8R);  Benjamin 
Lincoln  to  President  of  Congress,  Feb.  27,  1779,  PCC,  158,  I,  234-41. 

18.  For  the  Augusta  occupation  and  evacuation  see  Campbell  to  Clinton, 
March  4,  1779,  PRO,  CO  6:  182,  pp.  151-55;  Prevost  to  Germain,  March  5. 

19.  Lincoln  to  President  of  Congress,  Dec.  31,  1778,  Jan.  7  Feb.  6,  1779, 
PCC,  158,  I,  181-86,  197.  Lincoln  to  Governor  of  North  Carolina  Dec.  31,  1778, 
NCBR,  XIII,  342. 

20.  See  Paul  L.  Ford,  ed..  Proceedings  of  a  Council  of  War  Held  at  Burke 
Jail,  January  Hth,  1779  .  .  .  (Brooklyn,  1890).  Prevost  to  Clinton,  Jan.  19, 
1779,  PRO.  CO  5:  97,  p.  229.  Col.  John  Dooly  to  Gen.  Samuel  Elbert,  Feb.  15, 
1779,  XT.  8.  Revolution,  Miscellaneous,  1778-1779,  Mss.  Div.,  Library  of  Congress. 
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Indian  Superintendent  Stuart  had  assured  the  British  govern¬ 
ment  that  the  Creek  and  Cherokee  Indians  would  cooperate  with 
the  British  against  Whigs  in  the  back  country,  and  Indian  co¬ 
operation  was  one  of  the  factors  responsible  for  Campbell’s  rapid 
advance  to  Augusta  in  January,  1779.  However  Stuart  had  not 
been  informed  of  the  planned  Georgia  invasion  in  time  to  collect 
any  Indians  to  help  Campbell  when  he  arrived  in  Augusta.  Neither 
did  the  numerous  back-country  loyalists,  who  were  supposed  to 
be  waiting  to  join  the  British,  appear  in  Augusta.  If  these  loyalists 
had  ever  existed,  they  had  long  since  left  for  Florida  or  their 
loyalty  to  the  king  had  cooled  since  colonial  government  ended 
in  1775.  Campbell  soon  realized  that  he  was  not  going  to  get  his 
anticipated  reinforcements  at  Augusta  and  that  the  Whigs  were 
gaining  strength  daily.  With  the  arrival  of  General  Ashe  and  some 
1200  North  Carolina  troops  across  the  Savannah  River  from  Au¬ 
gusta,  the  newly  formed  provincial  militia  showed  itself  to  be 
of  extremely  doubtful  value.  Campbell  was  outnumbered  and  saw 
no  chance  of  reinforcement.  Hence  he  marched  out  of  Augusta 
on  February  14  and  took  station  at  Hudson’s  Ferry,  about  seventy 
miles  down  the  river  from  Augusta.*^ 

The  same  day  that  Campbell  withdrew  from  Augusta,  Whig 
militia  under  colonels  Andrew  Pickens,  John  Dooly,  and  Elijah 
Qarke  surprised  and  defeated  a  group  of  about  700  Tories  under 
Colonel  Boyd  at  Kettle  Creek,  in  Wilkes  County  near  th^res- 
cnt  town  of  Washington.  Boyd  had  expected  to  join  other  Tories 
and  ravage  upper  Georgia.  Campbell’s  withdrawal  from  Augusta 
and  the  defeat  of  Boyd  at  Kettle  Creek  insured  that  the  Tories 
would  not  dominate  upper  Georgia. 

General  Ashe  and  his  North  (Molina  troops  now  crossed  the 
Savannah  River  and  took  post  between  that  stream  and  Briar 
Creek  to  cover  the  area  above  the  British  outpost  at  Hudson’s 
Ferry.  Here  Ashe  was  surprised  on  March  3  by  a  body  of  British 
and  Tories  under  Lieutenant  Colonel  James  Mark  Prevost,  bro¬ 
ther  of  General  Augustine  Prevost.  The  disorganized  and  unsus¬ 
pecting  American  forces  fled  in  panic,  and  this  action  ended  any 
immediate  prospect  of  Lincoln’s  hoped-for  attack  upon  Savannah.” 
The  British  were  in  Georgia  to  stay  until  the  end  of  the  war. 

21.  PreTOVt  to  Tonyn,  March  2,  1779.  PRO,  CO  5:  669;  pp.  244-46;  and 
■ourcea  cited  in  note  No.  18  aboTe. 

22.  On  the  Battle  of  Briar  Creek  see  A.  Prevost  to  Clinton,  March  6,  1779, 
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In  accordance  with  instructions  from  the  Commissioners  for 
Restoring  Peace  in  America,  the  British  military  commanders  acted 
quickly  to  restore  civilian  government  in  Georgia.  In  the  initial 
proclamation  of  Parker  and  Campbell  inviting  Georgians  to  return 
to  their  allegiance  to  the  king,  it  was  pointed  out  that  all  the  bless¬ 
ings  of  Elnglish  liberty  would  be  allowed  to  colonials  and  that 
Parliament  had  given  up  any  attempt  to  tax  them.  Gvilian  officials 
were  soon  appointed  for  Savannah,  and  on  March  4,  1779,  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Colonel  James  Mark  Prevost  was  named  Lieutenant  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  the  restored  provincial  government.  A  Council  and  a 
complete  slate  of  provincial  officials  were  appointed,  and  all  pro¬ 
vincial  laws  in  force  in  1775  were  declared  in  effect.^ 

Governor  Prevost  invited  loyalists  from  other  Southern  pro¬ 
vinces  to  come  to  Georgia,  urged  Georgians  to  cooperate  with  his 
government  fully,  and  hoped  that  they  would  furnish  the  army 
with  needed  supplies.  Rebel  plunderers,  Prevost  announced,  were 
to  be  punished  to  the  extent  of  the  law.**  Because  there  were  no 
funds  in  the  provincial  treasury,  Prevost  drew  on  the  British 
Treasury  for  necessary  expenses  and  for  the  support  of  loyalist 
refugees  who  came  to  Georgia.  He  took  steps  to  provide  for  fron¬ 
tier  protection  and  to  regain  Indian  friendship.*" 

Before  the  capture  of  Savannah  was  known  in  London,  pro¬ 
vincial  officials  in  England  were  ordered  to  return  to  Georgia  and 
to  resume  their  duties  there.**  Governor  Wright’s  instructions, 
which  indicated  the  thinking  of  the  British  government  about  the 
restored  province,  authorized  him  to  publish  a  proclamation  of  the 
Peace  Commissioners  restoring  Georgia  to  the  “Peace  of  the  King’’ 
if  he  thought  it  advisable  upon  his  arrival  in  Savannah.  After  the 
province  was  restored  to  the  King’s  Peace,  an  Assembly  could  be 

Henry  Clinton  Paiiers;  Prevost  to  Oermaln,  March  5,  1779,  <}entleman’i 

Magazine,  1779,  pp.  213-14.  Lincoln  to - ,  March  7,  1779,  George  White, 

Historical  Collections  of  Georgia  (New  York,  1854),  633;  Ashe  to  Lincoln, 
March  3,  1779,  NC8R,  XIV,  271;  Lincoln  to  Gov.  Carswell,  March  7,  1779, 
ibid.,  33;  Ashe  to  Carswell,  March  17  and  April  3,  1779,  ibid.,  39-43,  62-54; 
Ashe’s  Conrt  Martial,  275-84;  Jones,  History  of  Georgia,  II,  346-63. 

23.  Proclamation  of  General  Augustine  Prevost,  (Commodore  Hyde  Parker, 
and  Lieutenant  Colonel  Archibald  Campbell,  ^vannah,  March  4,  1779, 
Stevens,  facsimiles.  No.  1276;  Royal  Georgia  Gazette,  March  11.  1779. 

24.  Proclamation  of  Prevost,  March  17,  1779,  PRO,  CO  6:  182,  pp.  225-28. 

25.  Prevost  to  Germain,  April  14,  1779,  ibid..  208-12. 

26.  Governor  Wright  was  ordered  to  Georgia,  March  8,  1779,  CRG 
XXXVIII,  Part  II,  163-54.  Lt.  Gov.  Graham  and  Chief  Jsntiee  Stokes  were 
ordered  back  on  Jan.  19.  1779,  ibid.,  XXXIX,  101-102;  Anthony  Stokes,  A 
Narrative  of  the  Official  Conduct  of  Anthony  Stokes  (London.  1784),  47-49. 
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called  to  prove  that  the  government  existed  on  the  old  basis.  Noth¬ 
ing  should  be  recommended  to  this  Assembly  that  it  would  not 
approve.  Any  punishment  of  rebels  should  appear  to  come  from 
the  membership  of  the  Asesmbly  and  not  from  the  governor.  Be¬ 
cause  Parliament  had  given  up  the  right  to  tax  the  colonies,  it 
would  set  a  good  example  if  the  Assembly  would  vote  something 
toward  imperial  expenses.  Loyalists  coming  into  Georgia  from 
other  colonies  should  be  granted  lands  upon  which  to  settle.*’ 

Governor  Wright,  Lieutenant  Governor  Graham,  and  Chief 
Justice  Stokes  arrived  in  Savannah  and  took  up  their  duties  in 
July,  1779.  In  his  answer  to  a  congratulatory  address  from  the  in¬ 
habitants,  Wright  assured  them  that  Parliament  had  conceded  the 
points  for  which  the  Americans  said  they  were  fighting.**  Wright 
found  that  the  people  generally  thought  the  re-establishment  of 
civil  government  had  restored  the  province  to  the  King’s  Peace. 
Hence  he  issued  the  proclamation  so  restoring  it,  although  he  was 
doubtful  if  that  step  should  be  taken  so  early.**  Before  he  left 
England,  Wright  had  indicated  that  he  did  not  believe  that  many 
of  the  people  who  had  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  king 
could  be  trusted  and  that  such  people  could  probably  control 
any  Assembly  elected— hardly  a  rosy  picture  for  the  restored  pro- 
vince.*°Wright  held  to  this  opinion  after  his  arrival  in  Georgia. 

One  of  the  chief  arguments  in  favor  of  the  recapture  of  Geor¬ 
gia  had  been  the  supplies  that  the  British  could  procure  there. 
Almost  as  soon  as  Savannah  was  captured,  the  Commissary  Gen¬ 
eral  of  the  Britsh  troops  advertised  for  needed  items  and  instructed 
farmers  how  to  contact  procurement  officials.*’  Within  a  few 
months  the  army  was  ordering  provisions  from  outside  Georgia, 
with  the  explanation  that  the  troops  did  not  like  rice,  the  only 
provisions  available  locally.**  The  navy  lost  no  time  in  setting 
Georgians  and  refugee  Negroes  to  work  in  getting  needed  naval 
stores  from  the  forests,  but  complained  that  food  was  needed  in 
Georgia.** 

27.  Germain  to  Wright,  March  31,  1779,  ORO,  XXXVIII,  Part  II,  165-69. 

28.  Address  of  Inhabitants  to  Wright  and  reply  of  Wright,  July,  1779, 
ibid.,  176-79. 

29.  Wright  to  Germain,  July  31,  1779,  Collection*,  GHS,  III,  264-66. 

30.  Eighteen  questions  by  Wright  In  Germain  Papers,  undated  papers, 
Clements  Library. 

31.  Royal  Otorgia  Gazette,  Feb.  11,  1779. 

32.  A.  Prevost  to  Clinton,  April  16,  1779,  HMS,  Royal  7n«fit«tion,  I,  419. 

33.  Capt  H.  Parker  to  Admiral  Gambler,  March  17,  1779,  PRO,  Admiralty 
1:  489,  pp.  403-406;  John  Henry  to  Gambler,  March  16,  1779,  ibid.,  407-408. 
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Until  September,  1779,  the  British  controlled  only  Savannah 
and  the  surrounding  area  for  a  distance  of  twenty-five  to  forty 
miles.  The  rest  of  Georgia  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Whig  state 
government,  except  for  a  no  man’s  land  between  British  and  Whig 
Georgia.  There  was  much  raiding  from  one  area  into  the  other, 
but  there  was  no  major  change  in  the  territory  held.  In  April  and 
May,  General  Lincoln  began  an  operation  against  Savannah,  and 
General  Prevost  countered  with  a  move  against  Qiarleston.  To 
protect  the  territory  they  already  held,  both  gave  up  offensive 
actions;  and  nothing  of  value  came  of  this  action.  Wright  com¬ 
plained  long  and  loudly  that  more  British  troops  were  needed  to 
protect  Georgia  and  to  capture  South  Girolina.  The  Georgia 
state  government  sent  urgent  appeals  to  General  Lincoln  and  to 
South  Girolina  for  help  against  the  British.  Each  side  thought  the 
other  stronger  than  it  actually  was  and  lived  in  constant  fear  of 
military  reverses  and  loss  of  territory. 

In  ^ptember,  1779,  a  French  fleet  with  about  4000  soldiers 
under  Count  Charles-Henri  d’Estaing  arrived  at  Savannah  to 
recapture  it  from  the  British.  General  Lincoln  hurriedly  collected 
about  1000  and  brought  them  to  Savannah  to  cooperate 

with  d’Estaing.  From  start  to  finish  there  was  a  lack  of  sufficient 
cooperation  between  the  French  and  the  Americans.  After  an 
eighteen-day  siege,  the  French  and  Americans  stormed  the  British 
works,  but  were  repulsed.  D’Estaing  sailed  away  and  left  the 
Americans  desolate  and  the  British  still  in  control  of  Savannah.*^ 

As  soon  as  Sir  Henry  Qinton  learned  of  the  British  success  at 
Savannah,  he  sailed  from  New  York  with  an  expedition  he  had 
collected  to  capture  Charleston.  The  American  and  British  com¬ 
manders  stripped  Georgia  and  South  Carolina  of  all  troops  for 
the  Charleston  campaign.  Charleston  surrendered  to  Clinton  on 
May  12,  1780,  and  Lincoln  and  his  entire  army  became  prisoners 
of  war.  About  the  time  that  Charleston  fell,  royal  militia  and  other 
British  forces  occupied  Augusta,  the  upcountry  Georgia  state 
capital  and  center  of  Whig  opposition  to  the  British  since  its  evac¬ 
uation  by  Campbell  in  February,  1779.  Wright  now  believed  that 

84.  The  best,  most  recent,  and  most  complete  treatment  of  the  siege  of 
Savannah  is  Alexander  A.  Lawrence,  Storm  Over  Savannah.  The  Story  of 
Count  d’Estainff  and  the  Siege  of  the  Toum  in  1779  (Athens,  1951).  This 
book  contains  a  complete  bibliography  of  the  British,  American,  and  French 
sources. 
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Whig  opposition  in  Georgia  might  end  and  that  his  government 
could  control  the  entire  province  again.  Many  back  country  peo¬ 
ple  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  king,  apparently  out  of  a 
feeling  of  the  futility  of  further  opposition  and  certainly  not  out 
of  any  love  for  the  British.  By  July,  1780,  most  back-country¬ 
men,  except  some  800  to  900  men  in  Wilkes  County,  were  re¬ 
ported  to  have  submitted  to  the  British.  This  was  the  high  point 
of  British  control  in  Georgia,  but  a  state  government  continued 
to  exist  somewhere  in  the  back  country  of  Wilkes  County  or  in 
South  Caroh'na. 

The  British  troops  taken  out  of  Georgia  at  the  time  of  the  cap¬ 
ture  of  Charleston  were  never  replaced.  There  were  garrisons  of 
regulars  at  Savannah  and  Augusta,  and  Tory  militia  in  several 
other  places.  The  British  really  controlled  no  part  of  Georgia 
where  they  did  not  have  sufficient  troops  to  overawe  or  fight  the 
Whig  militia.  A  great  deal  of  savage  back  country  fighting  be¬ 
tween  Tories  and  Whigs,  militia  and  partisan  bands,  took  place. 
Georgia  was  outside  the  main  area  of  fighting  in  the  South,  and 
the  requests  of  provisional  and  state  governments  for  more  troops 
were  ignored  by  the  British  and  American  commanders.  Incon¬ 
clusive  guerrilla  warfare  continued  in  the  back  country  until  the 
spring  of  1781,  when  the  Americans  under  Nathanael  Greene 
began  to  take  the  offensive  in  Georgia  and  South  Carolina.  Au¬ 
gusta  feU  to  the  Whigs  on  June  5;  and  Ninety  Six,  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  the  last  British  post  in  the  upcountry  of  either  state,  was 
evacuated  on  July  3.  Henceforth  the  British  lost  territory  until, 
by  the  end  of  1781,  they  held  only  the  Savannah  area.  This  they 
did  not  evacuate  until  July,  1782. 

From  his  return  to  Georgia  in  1779  until  its  evacuation  in 
1782,  Governor  Wright  and  the  British  military  commanders 
never  agreed  about  Georgia’s  defense.  Wright  always  insisted  on 
the  need  of  more  troops  to  subdue  the  rebels  and  to  make  Georgia 
completely  loyal  to  the  king.  The  army,  on  the  other  hand,  con¬ 
tended  that  there  were  not  sufficient  troops  to  send  any  more  to 
Georgia.  The  London  government  usually  backed  the  army.“ 
Wright  summed  up  his  opinion  of  the  military  when  he  said,  “The 
Generals  &c.  have  always  Set  their  faces  against  this  Province,  as 
I  have  frequently  Wrote  you,  and  I  can’t  tell  why,  unless  it  is 

86.  See  Wright’s  correspondence  for  1779*1782  In  CoUectiotu,  GHS,  III, 
and  ORG,  XXXYIII,  Part  II. 
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because  the  King  has  thought  Proper  to  re-establish  his  Gvil  Gov¬ 
ernment  here— which  the  Military  Guinot  bear— and  I  have  long 
Seen  they  will  do  Nothing  for  us,  without  a  Positive  order  from 
Home  &  which  may  now  be  too  late.”“  The  “Positive  order  from 
Home”  never  came.  The  military  opinion  was  well  voiced  by  a 
commander  at  Charleston  when  he  wrote  of  Wright  and  his 
Council  that  they  “are  the  most  Absurd  of  all  People.”” 

Despite  the  opinion  of  the  London  government  that  an  Assem¬ 
bly  should  meet  soon  after  civil  government  was  restored,  Wright 
delayed  calling  an  election  because  he  did  not  think  that  the  colony 
was  loyal  enough  to  trust  an  Assembly.  A  “few  more  troops” 
would  always  capture  the  rest  of  the  province  and  return  the 
entire  population  to  its  correct  loyalty.  But  the  troops  never  came. 
When  Clinton’s  assault  upon  Charleston  was  being  planned,  it 
was  decided  to  have  the  troops  at  Savannah  march  up  to  Augusta 
on  their  way  to  Charleston  to  impress  the  back  country  with  the 
British  strength  in  Georgia.  Then  the  Assembly  election  was  to 
be  held.  However  the  troops  went  directly  to  Charleston,  and 
the  election  was  not  held.**  On  March  3,  1780,  Clinton  issued 
from  Charleston  a  proclamation  offering  pardon  for  past  treason¬ 
able  offenses  to  all  who  speedily  returned  to  their  allegiance  to 
the  king.  Wright  objected  to  this  proclamation  as  being  too  broad 
and  including  many  Georgians  who  had  been  active  in  the  rebel¬ 
lion.  He  feared  that  such  people  might  be  able  to  get  control  of 
the  Assembly  and  other  popular  governmental  machinery  in 
Georgia.  To  prevent  this,  writs  of  election  were  issued  at  once  for 
an  Assembly  election.*®  The  election  was  held  in  April  in  every 
parish  except  St.  Paul  (Augusta),  where  the  Deputy  Provost  Mar¬ 
shal  said  it  would  be  dangerous  for  him  to  attempt  to  open  polls.*® 
When  the  Assembly  met,  four  parishes— St.  Paul,  St.  David,  St. 
Matthew,  and  St.  Mary— were  not  represented;  and  only  fifteen 
of  the  twenty-six  members  elected,  qualified.  Eighteen  had  been 
a  quorum  in  former  Assemblies,  but  Wright  and  the  Council  de- 

3«.  Wright  to  William  Knox.  Feb.  16.  1782,  Collection*,  OHS.  III.  S71. 
Bundle  4,  No.  15.  p.  13. 

37.  Lt.  Col.  Balfour  to  Cornwallis,  Not.  5,  1780,  PRO,  Cornwalis  Papers, 

38.  Royal  CouncU  Minutes,  Feb.  6  and  March  8.  1780,  QHQ,  XXXV.  137, 
139. 

39.  Council  Minutes,  March  24,  1780,  iMd.,  143-44;  Wright  to  Oermaln. 
Blarcn  24,  1780,  Collections,  OHS  III  279-81;  Wright  to  Clinton.  March  28, 
1780,  CRO,  XXXVIII,  Part  II.  292-94. 

40.  OSQ,  XXXV.  149-61. 
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cided  to  treat  this  Assembly  as  a  legal  one.  The  Commons  House 
lowered  its  quorum  to  eleven  early  in  the  season.*^ 

In  his  opening  address,  Wright  informed  the  Assembly  that 
the  king  and  Parliament  had  given  up  taxing  the  colonies  except 
duties  for  the  regulation  of  commerce,  the  net  proceeds  of  which 
were  to  go  to  the  colonies.  Arrears  of  quit  rents  were  remitted 
and  future  collections  plus  fines  and  forfeitures  were  to  accrue 
to  the  colony.  Wright  made  no  specific  recommendations  to  the 
Assembly,  but  probably  worked  privately  with  some  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  to  try  to  get  certain  things  done,  l^th  houses  voted  a  reply 
to  Wright  and  an  address  to  the  king  in  which  they  expressed 
thankfulness  for  the  return  of  royal  government  and  Governor 
Wright  to  Georgia  and  the  goodness  of  the  king  and  Parliament 
in  giving  up  the  idea  of  American  taxation,  which  the  Commans 
House  thought  “ought  to  remove  every  discontent  and  doubt 
of  the  most  bigotted  Zealots  for  American  Independency.”** 

The  Assembly  worked  hard  to  restore  Georgia  to  its  pre¬ 
revolutionary  status  by  renewing  laws  that  had  expired,  annulling 
the  actions  of  the  Whig  state  government,  and  passing  needed 
laws.  On  the  nine  acts  passed,  only  three  can  be  traced  directly 
to  the  Revolution.  One  of  these  set  up  a  method  of  proving  prop¬ 
erty  ownership  when  records  had  been  carried  away  by  the  state 
government  before  the  British  invasion.  Another  declared  illegal 
all  actions  of  the  Provincial  Congress,  state  Assembly,  and  other 
state  governing  agencies  between  1775  and  1779.  The  third  dis¬ 
qualified  151  prominent  rebels  and  anyone  else  who  had  occupied 
any  official  position  under  the  state  government  from  holding 
any  oflice,  serving  on  juries,  being  a  member  of  the  Assembly, 
or  voting.  To  prevent  further  lapses  in  loyalty  such  as  had  taken 
place  during  the  siege  of  Savannah,  it  was  specified  that  anyone 
who  submitted  to  the  provincial  government  must  surrender  his 
arms  within  ten  days.  All  the  disqualified  persons  could  reinstate 
their  loyalty  by  taking  a  new  oath  to  the  king  and  otherwise 
proving  their  future  loyalty.  All  disqualified  persons  must  take 
the  oath,  join  the  British  army,  or  be  imprisoned  for  three  months.** 
This  act  was  Georgia’s  answer  to  Clinton’s  amnesty  proclamation 

41.  Council  Minutes,  May  9.  1780,  ibUl.,  196;  Assembly  action.  CRG,  XV, 
564-65. 

42.  The  addresses  to  Wright  are  in  CRG,  XV,  566-57;  XXXVIII.  Part 
II.  349-53.  The  address  to  the  k.ng  in  ibid.,  XII,  472-75. 

43.  Act  approved  July  1.  1780.  RRG,  348-63. 
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of  March  3,  1780,  to  which  Wright  had  so  violently  objected. 
Wright  seemed  well  pleased  with  the  progress  made  by  the  As¬ 
sembly  and  said  he  thought  it  better  to  let  its  members  go  home 
than  to  press  them  for  other  matters  and  perhaps  create  some 
ill  feeling.^* 

By  the  time  the  Assembly  was  prorogued,  Charleston  was  in 
British  hands;  and  there  was  hope  that  peace  would  soon  return 
to  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  with  both  restored  as  British 
provinces.  The  great  majority  of  Georgia  was  now  in  British 
hands.  Only  the  back  country  of  Wilkes  County  remained  in 
Whig  hands,  and  indications  were  that  this  area  might  soon  sapitu- 
late.^*^  It  never  did,  and  there  was  always  opposition— active  in 
the  back  country,  passive  nearer  Savannah— to  the  provincial 
government.  Throughout  August  and  September,  1780,  British 
government  reached  its  most  extensive  limits  since  its  restoration. 
A  full  contingent  of  civilian  officials  and  militia  officers  for  the 
entire  province,  including  that  part  in  the  hands  of  the  Whigs, 
was  appointed;  but  it  is  doubtful  that  they  ever  attempted  to  oper¬ 
ate  in  the  Whig  areas.** 

When  Wright  called  a  second  session  of  the  Assembly  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  1780,  it  showed  a  pattern  that  continued  as  long  as  there 
was  a  provincial  government  in  Georgia.  It  was  hard  to  get  As¬ 
semblymen  to  meet  at  Wright’s  call,  and  it  was  harder  to  get  them 
to  remain  in  session  until  the  necessary  legislative  business  had 
been  done.  After  two  or  three  weeks  in  Savannah,  they  would 
request  that  the  session  be  prorogued.  The  attitude  was  one  of 
passive  resistance  rather  than  open  opposition.  By  the  end  of 
1780  Wright  was  doubtful  of  the  cooperation  he  could  expect 
from  the  Assembly.*’  Throughout  the  rest  of  the  British  period 
there  were  frequent  Assembly  sessions  of  only  several  weeks’ 
duration.*® 

♦ 

44.  Wright  to  Germain,  July  19,  1780,  Collections,  GHS,  III  310.  The 
Jonrnal  of  the  Common  House  for  this  session  is  in  CRO,  XV,  547-624.  No 
journal  for  the  Upper  House  has  been  located.  Eight  of  the  nine  acts  passed 
are  in  PRO,  CO  5:  G85,  pp.  1-24.  No  copy  of  the  ninth  act  has  been  located. 

46.  Wright  to  Germain,  July  19,  1780,  Collections,  GHS,  HI,  310. 

46.  Council  Minutes,  June  29,  Aug.  1,  2,  7,  12,  28  and  Sept  8,  1780, 
GHQ,  XXV  203-04,  207-10,  212-14. 

47.  Wright  to  Germain.  Dec.  20,  1780,  Collections,  GHS,  III,  328. 

48.  Between  July,  1780,  and  August,  1781  there  were  several  sessions  of 
the  Assembly  that  passed  thirty-three  acts.  Wright  to  Board  of  Trade, 
ibid.,  364.  Twenty-nine  of  these  acts  are  in  PRO,  CO  6:  685.  Copies  of  two 
others  have  been  located.  No  acts  passed  after  this  date  have  been  located, 
but  apparently  some  were  passed. 
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The  Assembly  tried  to  ignore,  for  legal  purposes,  the  years  in 
which  there  was  no  provincial  government.  It  removed  legal  dis¬ 
abilities  created  by  the  lapse  of  this  time  and  voided  actions  of 
the  state  government  in  these  years.  All  abandoned  property  was 
ordered  taken  over  and  managed  for  the  benefit  of  the  province. 
Several  laws  had  to  do  with  the  defense  of  the  colony  and  the 
organization  of  its  militia.  Two  were  concerned  with  treason  of 
rebels  and  their  punishment.  The  rest  of  the  laws  passed  were 
of  a  type  that  might  have  been  passed  had  there  been  no  rebellion. 

Of  the  ordinary  legislative  business,  the  one  item  of  note  was 
the  effort  to  take  care  of  the  physical  growth  of  Georgia.  The 
lands  of  the  Indian  cession  of  1773  had  not  been  given  any  parish 
government  when  the  Revolution  broke  out,  but  had  been  incor¬ 
porated  by  the  state  constitution  of  1777  into  Wilkes  County. 
In  the  spring  of  1781,  these  lands  and  the  western  part  of  St. 
Paul’s  Parish  were  divided  into  two  new  parishes,  St.  Peter  and 
and  St.  Mark;  and  local  government  was  created  for  them  on  the 
same  basis  as  in  the  older  parishes.  The  same  act  created  a  western 
circuit  court  for  the  parishes  of  St.  Paul,  St.  Peter,  and  St.  Mark. 
This  court,  equal  in  power  to  the  court  at  Savannah  and  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  same  judges  and  court  oflScials,  was  to  meet  at 
Wrightsboro  twice  a  year  and  conduct  judicial  business  for  the 
three  parishes.  The  Governor  and  Council  were  given  the  power 
to  create  other  circuit  courts  on  the  same  basis,  if  they  were 
needed.**  There  is  no  evidence  and  little  likelihood  that  the  par¬ 
ishes  or  the  court  ever  operated.  The  British  lost  Augusta  to  the 
Whigs  in  June  and  were  out  of  the  upcountry  entirely  in  July, 
1781. 

So  far  as  the  expenses  of  the  restored  provincial  government 
were  concerned.  Georgia  was  well  treated  by  the  British  govern¬ 
ment.  Throughout  the  period  that  Georgia  lacked  a  provincial 
government,  1776-1778,  Parliament  continued  to  pay  the  salaries 
of  the  Geor^a  officials  who  were  in  England.  Because  of  the 
destruction  in  Georgia,  the  necessity  of  feeding  many  loyalists 
out  of  public  stores,  and  the  inability  of  loyal  Georgians  to  afford 
die  extra  expenses  entailed,  an  extra  ^5,000  contingent  fund  was 
furnished  by  the  British  government  with  the  parliamentary  ap- 

49.  ApproTed  April  26,  1781,  PRO,  CO  6:  686,  pp.  66^7. 
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propriadons  for  1780  and  1781.“®  Provincial  tares  before  1776 
had  brought  in  about  J[,  3000  a  year.  The  extra  £  5000  made  pro¬ 
vincial  taxes  unnecessary.  There  is  no  record  of  discussion  of  a 
tax  act  by  the  Assembly  in  this  period.  Certainly  none  was  passed. 
Besides  the  funds  granted  by  Parliament,  the  provincial  govern¬ 
ment  used  the  funds  collected  from  the  British  custom  dudes  in 
Georgia.*^ 

The  British  government  urged  Wright  to  get  the  Assembly  to 
vote  a  permanent  sum  as  Georgias  share  of  imperial  expenses  in 
lieu  of  Parliamentary  taxadon,  and  in  1781  the  Assembly  granted 
the  king  a  z  14  %  duty  on  all  exports  that  were  the  produce  of  the 
colony.®*  Nothing  is  known  about  the  passage  of  tl^  act  through 
the  Assembly  or  its  popularity  in  the  province.  The  Board  of 
Trade  did  not  like  certain  parts  of  the  act;  but,  instead  of  recom¬ 
mending  disapproval  on  technicalides,  it  recommended  approval. 
It  wrote  a  very  complimentary  letter  to  Wright  pointmg  out 
that  Georgia  would  be  an  example  to  other  American  colonies 
and  suggesdng  that  certain  points  be  remedied  by  future  legisla- 
don.®*  The  act  was  approved  by  Wright  on  March  6  and  by  the 
Privy  Council  on  June  24,  something  of  a  record  for  speed  in 
approving  laws  by  the  Privy  Council.®® 

For  the  entire  period  from  the  capture  of  Savannah  in  1778 
through  its  evacuadon  in  1782,  the  British  authorities  were  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  property  of  absent  Whigs.  Immediately  after  the 
conquest  of  Savannah,  the  board  of  police  were  directed  to  care 
for  deserted  plantadons  throughout  the  province.  A  few  months 
later  a  board  of  five  Commissioners  of  Qaims  was  appointed  to 
manage  both  Whig  property  and  that  belonging  to  absent  British 
subjects.  Any  income  from  such  property  accrued  to  the  provin¬ 
cial  treasury  and  was  to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  loyali^  who 

50.  William  Knox  to  Mr.  Cumberland,  Feb.  18,  1780,  PRO,  CO  6:  81,  pp. 
26-28;  Oermaln  to  Wright,  Jnly  7.  1780,  and  June  4,  1781,  CRQ,  XXXVIII, 
Part  II.  895-96  491. 

51.  Undated  Connell  Minutes  May,  1780,  CRO,  XII,  469-72;  Wright  to 
Oermaln,  May  19.  1780,  ibid.,  XXXVIII  Part  II.  308-09. 

52.  ApproTed  March  6,  1781,  Royal  Oeorgia  Gazette,  May  24,  1781. 

58.  Board  of  Trade  to  Wright,  June  12,  1781,  CRO,  XXXTV,  658-59. 
Germain’s  congratulations  to  Georgia  as  the  prise  restored  proTlnce  are  In 
Oermaln  to  Wright,  June  4,  1781,  ibid,  XXXVIII.  Part  II.  492,93. 

54.  Acts  of  the  Privy  Council,  Colonial  Series,  VI  (Hereford  1912),  588. 
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had  no  other  means  of  support.*®  Little  of  the  anticipated  income 
from  these  vacant  estates  was  ever  realized.®* 

The  first  session  of  the  restored  provincial  Assembly  in  1780 
tried  to  pass  an  act  to  attaint  1 1 2  prominent  rebels  for  high  trea¬ 
son  and  to  confiscate  their  property.  The  bills  of  the  two  houses 
were  never  reconciled,  so  no  act  was  passed.  However,  this  As¬ 
sembly  did  pass  the  disqualifying  act  referred  to  above.  Most  of 
the  people  named  in  the  treason  and  confiscation  bills  which  did 
not  pass  were  included  in  the  disqualification  act.  The  Governor 
and  Council  were  authorized  to  remove  disqualifications  under 
this  act  for  people  who  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  king, 
renounced  their  allegiance  to  the  state  government,  and  gave  bond 
and  two  sureties  for  twelve  months’  good  behavior.®’  A  number 
of  people— it  is  impossible  to  tell  how  many  because  of  incom¬ 
plete  records— did  make  application  to  have  their  disqualifications 
removed.  In  all  cases  that  can  be  followed  through  to  a  conclu¬ 
sion,  the  removal  was  granted. 

In  April,  1781,  the  Assembly  passed  an  act  attainting  for  high 
treason  twenty-four  individuals  named  in  the  act  and  all  other 
civil  and  military  officials  of  the  state  government  except  those 
who  had  conformed  under  the  disqualification  act.  All  their  prop¬ 
erty  was  forfeited  to  the  king.  This  act  was  to  go  into  effect 
when  approved  by  the  Privy  Council,®*  but  there  is  no  evidence 
that  it  ever  received  such  approval  or  went  into  effect.  Thus 
political  disqualification  was  the  only  punishment  meted  out  to 
rebels  by  the  restored  provincial  Assembly— not  very  severe,  con¬ 
sidering  that  the  state  Assembly  in  1778  had  passed  an  act  of 
confiscation  and  banishment  against  177  prominent  Tories. 

The  experiment  in  restored  colonial  status  for  Georgia  was 
hardly  a  success.  The  plan  never  worked  as  contemplated  because 
many  back-country  people  refused  to  accept  the  blessings  of  re¬ 
stored  provincial  government.  Although  much  of  South  Caro- 

66.  See  memorial  of  Police  Board,  April  12,  1780,  Henry  Clinton  Papera. 
Instructlor"  of  Lt.  Col.  Archibald  Campbell  to  Commissioners  of  Claims, 
March  6,  1779,  and  commissioners’  actions,  March  16,  1779,  Germain  Papers, 
Germain  to  Wright,  July  9,  1779  CRO  XXXVIII  Part  II,  166-66. 

66.  Wright  to  Germain,  Feb.  10,  May  20,  and  Dec.  20,  1780,  CoUectUtnt, 
GHS,  III,  274-76  288-300  328-29. 

67.  CRO,  XV,  693,  696-97,  600-01.  Act  approved  July  1,  1780,  RRO,  I, 

68.  Approved  by  Governor  Wright  April  9  and  May  19  1781,  RRO,  I, 
S64-72. 
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lina  was  controlled  by  the  British  after  the  capture  of  Charleston, 
no  attempt  to  restore  civil  government  was  ever  made  there.  Qvil 
government  was  never  restored  in  any  other  area  except  the 
lower  counties  of  New  York,  where  a  military  governor.  General 
James  Robertson,  was  apopinted  and  courts  were  opened,  but 
where  no  Assembly  was  elected  or  sat. 

Some  analysis  of  the  reasons  for  this  failure  seems  necessary 
here.  Restoring  colonial  government  and  giving  up  the  claim  to 
Parliamentary  taxation  of  the  colonies  seemed  well  calculated  to 
appeal  to  loyalists  or  even  to  neutrals  in  the  struggle  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain.  Financial  support  for  the  re¬ 
stored  provincial  government  and  loyalist  refugees  was  most  lib¬ 
eral  and  made  provincial  taxation  unnecessary.  Certainly  if  any¬ 
one  could  have  made  such  as  experiment  succeed  in  Georgia,  Sir 
James  Wright  was  the  man.  He  was  a  very  conscientious  and 
able  governor  who  had  been  very  popular  and  respected  by 
Geor^ans  before  the  Revolution  began.  He  know  Georgia  and 
Geongans  thoroughly.  The  government  in  London  was  very  co¬ 
operative  and  gave  up  its  old  insistence  upon  technicalities.  The 
approval  of  the  law  allowing  the  king  a  duty  on  Georgia  exports 
b  a  case  in  point.  If  such  a  program  had  been  tried  in  1775,  it 
would  have  had  a  much  better  chance  to  succeed.  By  1779-1781 
it  was  too  late. 

The  basic  trouble  with  the  plan  was  not  the  way  in  which  it 
was  executed,  but  the  false  premise  upon  which  it  was  based— 
the  assumption  that  a  majority  of  the  Americans  desired  to  return 
to  colonial  status.  Certainly  there  had  been  a  sizeable  number  of 
loyalists  in  the  Georgia  and  Carolina  back  country  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  Revolution,  but  probably  not  as  many  as  has  often  been 
assumed.  The  claims  of  the  Brirish,  often  accepted  by  historians 
since,  that  loyalbts  made  up  a  majority  of  the  population  of  thb 
area  certainly  was  not  true  when  the  British  returned  to  Georgia 
in  1778.  Had  thb  been  true,  loyalists  would  have  risen  to  help 
the  British;  and  the  original  plan  for  subduing  all  of  Georgia 
and  South  Carolina  probably  would  have  been  carried  out.  It  b 
important  to  note  that  the  British  could  never  control  any  area  in 
Georgia  or  South  Carolina  where  they  did  not  have  sufficient 
military  forces  to  overawe  or  subdue  the  Whigs.  Without  British 
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military  forces,  the  back  country  was  Whig.  Governor  Wright 
realized  this  clearly  and  continually  requested  more  troops  to 
restore  all  of  Georgia  to  its  loyalty  to  the  king.  The  British  mili¬ 
tary  commanders  evidently  realized  it  also,  but  did  not  consider 
that  they  had  sufficient  troops  or  supplies  to  devote  to  capturing 
the  entire  back  country.  Tlie  plan  of  restored  colonial  status 
seemed  admirably  conceived  to  return  Tories  to  their  former 
loyalty.  It  could  not  make  Tories  out  of  Whigs. 


The  Georgia  Secession  Convention 

By  Ralph  Wooster* 

Georgia  was  the  most  populous  state  in  the  lower  South  in  1 860 
and  very  probably  the  strongest  economically.  She  boasted  also 
a  large  array  of  distinguished  public  men.  Her  refusal  to  break 
with  the  Union  following  the  passage  of  the  Compromise  of 
1850  had  been  a  death  blow  to  the  secession  movement  of  the 
early  fifties;  repetition  of  such  action  in  i860- 1861  would  be  at 
the  least  a  major  setback  to  the  Southern  independence  movement 
now  underway.^  The  other  slave  states,  and  the  nation,  watched 
anxiously  to  see  what  action  the  “Elmpire  State  of  the  South” 
would  take. 

Immediately  after  the  returns  established  beyond  doubt  that 
Lincoln  had  been  elected.  Governor  Joseph  El.  Brown  sent  a  mes¬ 
sage  to  the  state  legislature  requesting  the  calling  of  a  state  con¬ 
vention  and  the  appropriation  of  one  million  dollars  as  a  military 
fund  for  the  ensuing  year  to  be  used  in  putting  the  state  in  a 
proper  defensive  condition.  Brown’s  message  reviewed  the  history 
of  the  slavery  agitation  and  the  failure  of  the  Northern  states  to 
observed  the  fugitive  slave  law  provisions  of  the  Compromise  of 
1850,  and  argued  that  a  convention  of  the  Southern  states  to 
consider  possible  action  would  be  useless.  Rather,  each  state  should 
rely  upon  its  constitutional  right  of  secession  for  the  correction  of 
grievances;  only  after  the  states  had  severally  asserted  their  indi- 

•  Ralph  Wooster,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Texas,  Is  a  member  of  the 
Department  of  History  and  Government,  In  Lamar  State  College  of  Tech¬ 
nology,  Beaumont,  Texas. 

1.  The  Georgia  convention  of  December,  1850,  had  adopted  the  cele¬ 
brated  “Georgia  Platform,"  which  stated  that  Georgia,  though  not  entirely 
content  with  the  Compromise  of  1850,  would  accept  It  as  a  solution  to  the 
sectional  controversy.  The  platform  warned,  however,  that  in  case  of  the 
slightest  further  encroachment  by  the  North,  Geor^a  would  resist.  The 
convention  adopted  this  platform  by  a  237-19  vote.  Much  credit  for  Georgia’s 
unionism  In  1850  belongs  to  Howell  Cobb,  Robert  Toombs,  and  Alexander 
H.  Stephens,  Georgia’s  congressional  triumvirate,  who  worked  diligenUy 
for  acceptance  of  the  Compromise.  ’The  best  account  on  the  subject  is 
Richard  H.  Shyrock,  Georgia  and  the  Union  in  1850  (Durham,  1926).  See 
also  Ulrich  B.  Phillips,  The  Life  of  Robert  Toombe  (New  York,  1918), 
8M15;  Horace  Montgomery,  “The  Crisis  of  1850  and  the  Effect  on  Political 
Parties  In  Georgia,”  Georgia  Historical  Quarterly,  XXIV  (December,  1940), 
293-322. 
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pendence  would  a  convention  or  confederation  of  the  slave  states 
be  feasible.* 

Before  taking  action  on  the  governor’s  request,  the  legislature 
invited  addresses  upon  the  subject  by  several  public  men.  The 
three  most  sigmficant  speeches  were  delivered  on  the  nights  of 
November  12-14  by  Robert  Toombs,  Thomas  R.  R.  Cobb,  and 
Alexander  H.  Stephens.  Cobb,  the  younger  brother  of  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  Howell  Cobb,  made  a  ringing  call  for  immediate 
secession  by  the  state.*  To  accomplish  this  goal,  a  state  conven¬ 
tion  should  be  called  at  once,  he  urged.  On  the  night  of  the  1 3th, 
in  an  elaborate  discourse  on  the  history  of  the  slavery  controversy, 
Toombs,  United  States  Senator  from  Georgia,  supported  Cobb’s 
position.  The  reply  to  the  extremist  position  advocated  by  Cobb 
and  Toombs  came  on  the  following  night  in  a  speech  by  the 
diminutive  but  brilliant  Stephens,  who  advocated  for  a  most  con¬ 
servative  and  cautious  policy.  Rather  than  a  state  convention, 
Stephens  would  have  a  meeting  of  all  the  slave  states  to  consider 
conditions  under  which  they  could  remain  in  the  Union.  He  ad¬ 
mitted,  however,  that  he  would  support  any  policy  which  the 
people  of  Georgia  should  adopt,  and  professed  no  fear  as  to 
whatever  course  they  should  set.*  The  legislature,  after  two  weeks 
of  debate,  approved  on  November  20  a  bill  calling  for  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  delegates  on  January  2,  1861,  and  the  assembling  of  a 
state  convention  on  January  16.* 


2.  Special  Message  from  the  OoTemor,  Journal  of  the  House  of  Re- 
resentatives  of  the  Btate  of  Georgia  at  the  Annual  Session  of  the  General 
Assembly,  Commenced  at  Milledgeville,  November  7,  1860  (MilledgeTllle, 
1860),  31-62. 

5.  Speech  of  T.  R.  R.  Cobb  before  the  General  Assembly  on  November 
12,  1860,  in  A.  D.  Candler,  ed.,  Confederate  Records  of  the  Btate  of  Georgia 
(6  voU.,  Atlanta,  1909),  I,  157-82.  A  lawyer  of  merit,  T.  R.  R.  Cobb  had  no 
political  experience  before  the  secession  crisis,  but  his  oratory  proved  to  be 
one  of  the  chief  weapons  of  the  secessionists  in  the  crisis  of  1861.  Alexander 
H.  Stephens,  A  Constitutional  View  of  the  Late  War  Between  the  States 
(2  vols.,  Philadelphia,  1868,  1870),  II,  321  calls  Bobb’s  speeches  the  turning 
point  in  the  Georgia  secession  movement. 

4.  Candler,  ed.,  Confederate  Records  of  Georgia,  I,  183-206.  For  a 
secondary  account,  see  Phillips,  Robert  Toombs,  199-203. 

6.  Journal  of  the  House,  1860,  106-107.  Passage  of  the  Convention 
bUl  was  by  unanimous  vote  in  the  House.  The  Journal  of  the  Senate  of  the 
Btate  of  Georgia  .  .  .  (Milledgeville,  1860),  98,  fails  to  give  vote  on  final 
passage.  Each  county  was  entitled  to  one  more  delegate  in  the  convention 
thnn  it  had  in  the  state  leg^lslature.  For  a  secondary  account  of  proceedings 
in  the  Georgia  legislature,  see  James  Horace  Bass,  “Georgia  in  the  Con¬ 
federacy,  1861-1866”  (unpublished  Ph.D.  dissertation.  The  University  of 
Texas,  1932),  27-33;  and  Thomas  Conn  Bryan,  Confederate  Georgia  (Athens, 
1953),  Chapter  I. 
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The  campaign  for  election  of  delegates  was  waged  in  the  month 
of  Deceml^r,  with  two  sets  of  candidates  appearing  in  most 
counties.  One  set  of  candidates  favored  immediate  secession  of 
Georgia  by  separate  state  action.  Their  opponents  were  more 
diverse,  in  certain  counties  favoring  secession  by  concerted  action 
of  the  slaveholding  states  in  convention  assembled,  and  in  other 
counties  taking  the  conditional  unionist  position  that  a  last  at¬ 
tempt  at  compromise  might  avert  secession,  and  should  in  any 
event  precede  it.  In  a  few  instances  the  opposition  ticket  contained 
unconditional  unionists  who,  while  denouncing  the  election  of  a 
Republican  administration,  opposed  secession  in  any  circumstances. 
The  outright  unionists  were,  however,  generally  so  weak  in  nu¬ 
merical  strength  that  to  make  themselves  felt  they  needed  to  com¬ 
bine  forces  with  the  cooperationists,  who  favored  united  Southern 
action  rather  than  separate  secession.  The  unionists  hoped  that 
delay  might  bring  about  popular  reaction  against  disruption  of 
the  Union.  In  most  counties,  as  a  result  of  this  tactical  situation, 
the  opposition  candidates,  including  those  of  unionist  hue,  labeled 
themselves  simply  “co-operationists.”* 

In  the  campaign  for  delegates  better  newspaper  propaganda 
and  superior  leadership  on  the  local  level  gave  the  extremists  an 
advantage  at  the  start.  The  failure  of  the  G)ngress  to  reach  a 
compromise  solution,  the  secession  of  South  Carolina,  and  fear 
on  the  part  of  the  planters  that  they  would  lose  their  slaves  should 
Lincoln  be  inaugurated,  also  aided  the  immediate  secessionists. 
Throughout  the  campaign  the  separate  state  actionists  argued  that 
withdrawal  from  the  Union  would  be  peaceful,  and  would  be 
only  temporary. 

Tbe  secessionists  received  slightly  over  50,000  votes  in  the 
election  for  delegates,  compared  to  37,000  votes  received  by  the 
co-oprationists.  With  this  margin  the  secessionists  had  a  thirty-odd 
seat  majority  at  the  state  convention.  But  the  positions  of  the 
elected  delegates  were  not  in  all  cases  known  or  fixed,  and  the 
apparent  secessionist  majority  was  small  enough  that  co-operation- 

6.  n.  B.  Phillips,  Georgia  and  State  RigM»,  American  Historical  Associa¬ 
tion  Annital  Report,  1901  (Washington,  1902),  II,  201;  Phillips,  Robert 
Toombe,  214.  In  some  counties  only  one  ticket  was  run,  and  in  many  others, 
the  position  of  the  opposing  candidates  was  not  ezacUy  clear. 
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ist  leaders  might  still  hope  that  they  could,  when  the  convention 
met,  win  a  majority  for  delay.’ 

The  convention  which  assembled  at  Milledgeville,  Georgia,  on 
January  i6,  i86i,  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  groups  in 
the  state’s  history.  Numbering  among  its  membership  eight  for¬ 
mer  congressmen  (EL  A.  Nisbet,  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  J.  B. 
Lamar,  A.  H.  Colquitt,  D.  J.  Bailey,  E.  W.  Chastain,  Hiram 
Warner,  and  George  W.  Oawford),  two  former  United  States 
senators  (Herschel  V.  Johnson  and  Robert  Toombs),  two  ex- 
govemors  (H.  V.  Johnson  and  A.  H.  Colquitt),  and  one  ex¬ 
cabinet  member  (George  W.  Crawford,  Secretary  of  War  under 
Zachary  Taylor),®  the  body  included  every  important  political 
leader  in  the  state  with  the  exception  of  C.  J.  Jenkins,  Howell 
Cobb,  and  Governor  Joseph  EL  Brown.®  Besides  men  of  established 
national  fame  like  Toombs,  Crawford,  Stephens,  Benjamin  H. 
Hill,  and  Herschel  V.  Johnson,  there  were  present  a  number  of 
less  known  individuals  of  extraordinary  abihty,  notably  Thomas 
R.  R.  Cobb,  fiery  orator  for  the  extremists  and  brother  of  Howell 
Cobb;  Eugenius  A.  Nisbet,  a  former  unionist  whose  recent  cen- 
version  to  secession  exerted  great  influence;  and  Linton  Stephens, 
the  scholarly  younger  half-brother  of  Alexander  H.  Stephens. 

In  age  the  delegates  to  the  Georgia  convention  belonged,  on  the 
whole,  to  the  middle  years.  Ninety-six  members  (or  31.9  per 
cent)  of  the  group  were  aged  40-49  years,  while  eighty-five  mem¬ 
bers  (or  28.3  per  cent)  were  aged  30-39  years.  The  average  age 
for  the  entire  group  was  45.1  years  (median  45  years),  with 
eighty  year  old  John  McConnell  of  Cherokee  County  the  oldest 

7.  Thomas  Conn  Bryan,  “The  Secession  of  Georgia,”  In  Georgia  Histori¬ 
cal  Quarterly,  XXXI  (June,  1947),  94-95;  Horace  Montgomery.  Cracker 
Politics  (Baton  Rouge,  1960),  246;  Phillips  Robert  Toombs,  214.  The  seces¬ 
sionists  were  Immensely  aided  in  the  campaign  by  Howell  Cobb,  who  re¬ 
signed  as  Buchanan’s  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  December,  1860,  and 
stumped  the  state  for  the  separate  state  action  group.  Cf.  T.  R.  R.  Cobb 
Politics  (Baton  Rouge,  1950),  246;  Phillips,  Robert  Toombs,  214.  The  seces- 
to  Howell  Cobb,  December  15,  1860,  and  A.  Hood  to  Howell  Cobb,  December 
15,  1860  in  “The  Correspondence  of  Robert  Toombs,  Alexander  H.  Stephens 
and  Hoewll  Cobb,”  edited  by  Ulrich  B.  Phillips,  American  Historical  Asso¬ 
ciation  Annual  Report,  1911,  (Washington,  1913),  II,  622-24. 

8.  Biographical  Directory  of  The  American  Congress,  1779-1949  (Wash¬ 
ington,  1950.) 

9.  Phillips,  Georgia  and  State  Rights.  These  three  were  invited  to  seats 
on  the  floor. 
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delegate  present.  The  youngest  member  was  Henry  D.  Daniel 
of  Walton  County,  aged  twenty-  four  years.*® 

TABLE  1 

GEORGIA  SECESSION  CONVENTION 


AGES 

Age 

of  Delegate 

Co-operadonists 

Secessionists 

Total 

No. 

Per  Cent 

No. 

Per  Cent 

No. 

Per  Cent 

20-29 

6 

4.6 

9 

5-4 

>5 

5-> 

30-39 

33 

24.8 

52 

3>-7 

85 

28.3 

40-49 

45 

33.8 

50 

30.5 

96® 

31.9 

50-59 

33 

24.8 

32 

19.7 

65 

21.7 

60-69 

>3 

9.8 

9 

5-4 

24® 

7-9 

70-79 

2 

>•5 

2 

1.2 

4 

>•3 

80-89 

I 

0.6 

I 

04 

Unkriown 

1 

0.7 

9 

5-4 

10 

3-3 

Total 

>33 

100.0% 

164 

100.0% 

301* 

100.0% 

*Total8  for  40-49  inclades  one  not  voting;  60-09  includes  two  not  voting; 
total  includes  three  not  voting,  and  therefore  nnclasslfled. 


Only  one  member  of  the  Georgia  convention  (E.  S.  Lang- 
made  of  Washington  County,  bom  in  Canada)  was  bom  out¬ 
side  the  United  States.  Twelve  states  were  represented  in  the 
birthplaces  of  the  delegates;  Georgia  leading  the  list  with  two 
hundred  and  six  members  (or  68.5  per  cent  of  the  convention) 
bom  there.  Thirty-eight  delegates  were  bom  in  South  Carolina 
and  twenty-eight  in  North  C^olina.  Eight  members  were  bom 
in  Tennessee,  three  in  Virginia,  two  in  Massachusetts,  and  one 
each  in  Florida,  Kentucky,  New  York,  Rhode  Island,  and  Con¬ 
necticut.** 

Over  one-half  (167  members)  of  the  convention  were  listed 
in  the  census  returns  as  farmers  or  planters  in  i860.  Second  only 

10.  Based  on  information  found  in  the  manuscript  returns  of  Eighth 
Census  of  United  States,  1860,  vol.  (I),  Population,  Schedules  No.  1  Free 
Inhabitants  and  No.  2  Slave  Population,  and  shown  in  Appendix  I.  Table  1 
shows  age  distribution  of  delegates,  based  upon  the  information  taken  from 
the  census  returns.  These  returns  are  in  the  National  Archives,  Washing¬ 
ton  25,  D.C.  The  writer  used  mlcrofllm  copies  in  the  Library  of  the 
University  of  Texas,  Austin,  Texas. 

11.  See  Table  2. 
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to  farmers  and  planters  in  numbers  were  the  fifty-two  lawyers 
present.  There  were  twenty-six  physicians  and  twelve  merchants  in 
attendance.  Fourteen  delegates  were  listed  as  having  combined 
occupations  such  as  lawyer-planter,  lawyer-farmer,  and  physician- 
minister.  In  all,  sixteen  occupations  and  eleven  combinations  were 
represented  in  the  Georgia  convention.^* 

In  real  property  the  delegates  to  the  convention  had  in  i860 
an  average  of  $14,238.43  each,  and  in  personal  property  an  aver¬ 
age  of  $28,889.75  each.**  The  averages  are  misleading,  however, 
because  the  wealth  of  a  few  great  planters  boosts  them  upward. 


TABLE  2 

GEORGIA  SECESSION  CONVENTION 
PLACES  OF  BIRTH 


Place  of  Birth 

of  Delegate  Co-operationists  Secessionists  Total 


No. 

Per  Cent 

No. 

Per  Cent 

No. 

Per  Cent 

Georgia 

85 

63.9 

1 19 

72-5 

2o6* 

68.5 

South  Carolina 

12 

9.0 

25 

15.2 

38* 

12.6 

North  Carolina 

>9 

>4-3 

7 

4-3 

26 

8.6 

Tennessee 

6 

4-5 

2 

1.2 

8 

2-7 

Virginia 

1 

0.8 

2 

1.2 

3 

0.9 

I 

0.8 

I 

0.6 

2 

0.7 

Elo>  ilia 

I 

0.8 

I 

0-4 

Kentucky 

1 

0.8 

I 

04 

New  York 

1 

0.8 

I 

04 

Rhode  Island 

I 

0.8 

1 

0-4 

Connecticut 

I 

0.6 

1 

04 

1 

0.8 

1 

04 

Unknown  4  3.0  7  3.5  12*  3.9 


lotal  133  100.0%  164  100.0%  301*  100.0% 

*  Georgia  total  includes  two  not  voting ;  South  Carolina  total  includes 
one  not  voting;  TJnknovm  Includes  one  not  voting;  thus  grand  total  of 
301  contains  four  not  voting  and  therefore  unclassified. 


12.  See  Table  3. 

13.  These  calculations  are  based  upon  census  returns  of  the  real  and 
personal  property  of  287  of  the  301  delegates.  Five  delegates  whom  the 
census  represents  as  propertiless  slaveholders  are  excluded  on  the  ground 
that  the  information  about  their  property  is  almost  certainly  defective.  Nine 
delegates  are  left  out  of  averages  because  they  have  not  been  found  in  the 
census  returns. 
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TABLE  3 

GEORGIA  SECESSION  CONVENTION 


OCCUPATIONS 

Occupation 

of  Delegate 

Co-operacioiiists 

Secessionists 

Total 

No. 

Per  Cent 

No. 

Per  Cent 

No. 

Per  Cent 

Fanner 

73 

54*9 

72 

43-9 

146® 

48.6 

Lawyer 

23 

>7-3 

28 

22.5 

*7-3 

Physician 

10 

7-5 

16 

9.8 

26 

8.6 

Planter 

5 

3.8 

*5 

9.2 

21* 

6.9 

Merchant 

I 

0.8 

II 

6.7 

12 

4.0 

Minister 

3 

*•3 

2 

1.2 

5 

*•7 

Judge 

3 

1.8 

3 

0.9 

Lawyer-Planter 

2 

*•5 

I 

0.6 

3 

0.9 

Physician-Planter 

2 

*•5 

I 

0.6 

3 

0.9 

Lawyer-Farmer 

2 

*•5 

2 

0.7 

Phy  sician-M  inister 

I 

0.8 

1 

0.6 

2 

0.7 

Minister-F  armer 

I 

0.8 

I 

0.6 

2 

0.7 

Phy  sician-F  armer 

I 

0.8 

I 

04 

Planter-Merchant 

1 

0.6 

I 

04 

Qerk-Farmer 

I 

0.6 

1 

04 

Educator-Minister 

I 

0.8 

I 

04 

Farmer-Merchant 

I 

0.8 

I 

04 

Railroad  Agent 

I 

0.8 

I 

04 

Miner 

1 

0.8 

I 

04 

Postmaster 

I 

0.8 

I 

04 

Bank  Cashier 

I 

0.6 

I 

04 

Mechanic 

1 

0.6 

I 

04 

Trader 

1 

0.6 

I 

04 

Timber  Measurer 

I 

0.6 

I 

04 

Court  Clerk 

I 

0.6 

I 

04 

Sheriff 

I 

0.6 

1 

04 

Unknown 

4 

3.0 

5 

3-1 

lO* 

3-3 

Total 

*33 

100.0% 

164 

100.0% 

301® 

100.0% 

*  Includes  one  not  voting  and  tberefore  unclassified;  total  includes  4 
not  voting. 
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Table  4  shows  that  in  real  property  ownership  only  eighty-seven 
delegates  came  up  to  or  above  the  average,  and  in  personal  prop¬ 
erty  ownership  only  ninety-one.  The  median  property  holding  of 
$7,000  for  real  property  and  $17,000  for  personal  is  a  more  accurate 
measure  of  wealth  of  the  typical  delegate.  For  several  delegates 
no  property  was  shown  in  the  census  returns.  The  delegates  rank¬ 
ing  at  the  bottom  of  property  holding  was  R.  H.  Pierce  of  Daw¬ 
son,  credited  with  only  $200  in  total  property.  Wealthiest  mem¬ 
ber  was  Robert  Toombs,  whose  total  property  was  $450,000  in 
1860.^* 

Two  hundred  and  fifty-nine  of  the  301  man  body  that  assem¬ 
bled  in  Milledgeville,  Georgia,  were  slaveholders  in  i860.  One 
hundred  and  thirty,  or  47.2  per  cent  of  the  entire  convention,  held 
twenty  or  more  slaves  and  were  thus  in  the  “planter”  class.  Fifty- 
three  delegates,  or  17.5  per  cent  of  the  entire  convention,  owned 
50  slaves  or  more,  and  may  be  classed  as  “large  planters.”  Seven 

TABLE  4 

GEORGIA  SECESSION  CONVENTION 
PROPERTY  HOLDING  OF  DELEGATES 
Real  Property 


Amount  of 

Property  Held  Cooperationists 

Secessionists 

Total 

Under  $5,000 

53 

53 

106 

$5,000  and  under  $14,525  (Average) 

40 

52 

94** 

$14,525  and  tinder  $25,000 

24 

>9 

43 

$25,000  and  under  $100,000 

«5 

23 

38 

$100,000  and  over 

6 

6 

Total 

>32 

'53 

287** 

Personal  Property 

Under  $5,000 

32 

20 

52 

$5,000  and  under  $10,000 

18 

27 

45 

$10,000  and  under  $29,089  (Average) 

43 

56 

99 

$29,089  and  under  |ioo,ooo 

35 

44 

00 

0 

m 

$100,000  and  over 

4 

6 

II* 

T^l 

*32 

'53 

•• 

00 

*  Inclades  one  not  voting  and  therefore  nncUunifled. 
**  Inclades  two  not  voting  and  therefore  onclassifled. 


14.  See  Appendix  I  for  the  property  listing  for  each  delegate. 
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members  of  the  convention  (2.3  per  cent  of  the  convention) 
owned  100  slaves  or  more,  and  C.  J.  Munnerlyn  of  Decatur  held 
216.  The  average  holding  by  the  entire  assembly  was  26  slaves 
(or  304  if  only  slaveholders  are  considered),  but  this  figure  owes 
a  good  deal  to  the  holdings  of  the  seven  largest  owners.  The 
median  holding  for  the  entire  body  was  14  slaves.^®  It  may  be 
said,  therefore,  that  the  typical  delegate  to  the  Georgia  conven¬ 
tion  of  1861  was  a  small  slaveholder.^® 

The  convention  chose  by  acclamation  the  former  Secretary  of 


TABLE  5 

GEORGIA  SECESSION  CONVENTION 
SLAVEHOLDING 


Slaves  Held 
by  Delegate 

Co-operationists 

Secessionists 

Total 

No. 

Per  Cent 

No. 

Per  Cent 

No. 

Per  Cent 

No  Slaves 

•9 

14.3 

21 

12.8 

42* 

13.9 

I  and  under  10 

36 

27.1 

45 

274 

81 

23.0 

10  and  under  20 

>5 

11.3 

33 

20.1 

48 

15.9 

20  and  under  30 

18 

*3-5 

*7 

104 

35 

1 1.6 

30  and  under  40 

>7 

12.8 

12 

7-3 

29 

9.9 

40  and  under  50 

6 

4-5 

7 

4-3 

*3 

4*3 

50  and  under  70 

10 

7-5 

12 

7-3 

22 

7-3 

70  and  under  100 

II 

8.3 

1 1 

6.7 

24* 

7-9 

100  and  under  200 

I 

0.8 

5 

3* 

6 

1.9 

200  and  under  500 

I 

0.6 

I 

04 

Total 

*33 

100.0% 

164 

100.0% 

301* 

100.0% 

*  Inclade  two  not  votinE  and  therefore  nnclaaslfled;  total  Includes  4 
not  TotinE. 


15.  See  Table  5  and  Appendix  I. 

16.  The  manuscript  returns  for  OeorEla  of  the  aErlonltnral  schedule  of 
the  United  States  Census  of  1860  have  been  locat^  for  the  counties  of 
Floyd  throuEh  Murray  only.  These  manuscript  returns,  deposited  now  at 
the  Duke  University  Library,  Durham,  North  Carolina,  have  been  used  by 
the  writer  in  the  form  of  microfilm  copies  In  the  Library  of  the  University 
of  Texas.  Of  the  elEhty-nine  deleEates  from  the  counties  Floyd-Murray, 
fifty-eiEht  were  found  In  the  aEricultural  returns.  They  owned  tosether 
66,153  acres  of  unimproved  land  and  35,405  acres  of  Improved  land  for  an 
averaEe  of  1,716  acres  of  land  each.  Fifty-one  members  Erew  in  1869  a  total 
of  3,679  bales  of  cotton  for  an  averaEe  of  70  bales  each,  forty-six  Erew 
9,076  bushels  of  wheat  for  an  averase  of  197  bushels  each,  and  fifty-six  grew 
116,835  bushels  of  com  for  an  averaEe  of  2,086  each.  See  Appendix  II  which 
lists  a  summary  of  information  taken  from  the  aEricultural  schedule. 
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War,  George  W.  Crawford  of  Richmond  County,  as  its  chair¬ 
man.  On  the  second  day  of  the  session,  James  L.  Orr  and  John  G. 
Shorter,  commissioners  from  the  states  of  South  Carolina  and 
Alabama,  addressed  the  gathering  and  requested  passage  of  an 
ordinance  of  secession  at  once.  The  time  for  secession  was  now, 
they  argued.  South  Carolina,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Florida 
had  already  left  the  Union  by  separate  action;  Georgia  should 
follow  their  example.^’ 

On  the  following  day  Eugenius  Nisbet,  a  former  unionist  re¬ 
cently  converted  to  separate  state  action,  presented  a  resolution 
in  the  following  words: 

Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Convention,  it  is  the  right 
and  duty  of  Georgia  to  secede  from  the  present  Union,  and  to  co¬ 
operate  with  such  of  the  other  States  as  have  or  shall  do  the  same,  for 
the  purpose  of  forming  a  Southern  Confederacy  upon  the  basis  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  (seventeenY*  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Chair  to  report  an  ordinance  to  assert  the  right,  and  fulfill  the  obliga¬ 
tion  of  the  State  of  Georgia  to  secede  from  the  Union. 

Herschel  V.  Johnson,  former  governor  of  the  state  and  now 
leader  of  the  co-operationist  faction,  immediately  offered  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  Nisbet  resolution.  Johnson  proposed  that  Georgia 
and  the  other  slaveholding  states  should  offer  to  the  Northern 
states  a  series  demands  to  be  met  if  the  Southern  states  were  to 
remain  in  the  Union.  These  demands,  thought  Johnson,  should 
include  stipulation  for  surrender  by  each  state  of  all  fugitive 
slaves,  admission  of  new  states  with  or  without  slavery  as  they 
wished,  prohibition  of  interference  with  the  interstate  slave  trade, 
and  congresisonal  protection  of  slavery  in  the  territories.  The 
demands  of  the  slave  states,  once  presented,  must  be  met  or  the 
Southern  states  would  secede.^* 

17.  Journal  of  the  Public  and  Secret  Proceedings  of  the  Convention  of 
the  People  of  Georgia,  Held  in  Milledgeville  and  Savannah  in  1861,  Together 
with  the  Ordinances  Adopted  (MilledgeTille,  1861),  14.  The  Journal  of  the 
conTention  can  also  be  found  in  Candler,  ed..  The  Confederate  Records  of 
Georgia,  I,  212-738. 

18.  The  space  was  blank  in  the  original  resolution;  Nisbet  later  filled 
in  the  “seyenteen.”  Journal  of  the  Convention,  15-23. 

19.  Journal  of  the  Convention,  18-20.  For  a  discussion  of  Johnson’s  role 
in  the  convention,  see  Percy  S.  Flippin,  Herschel  V.  Johnson  of  Georgia: 
State  Rights  Unionist  (Richmond,  1931),  161-206.  This  work,  which  makes 
use  of  much  valuable  unpublished  manuscript  material,  presents  Johnson 
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An  “elaborate  discusison”  of  the  Johnson  amendments  followed, 
with  the  secessionists  successfully  warding  off  any  direct  vote 
on  the  proposal.*®  Instead,  the  secessionists  were  able  to  pass  Nis- 
bet’s  resolution,  by  a  166  to  130  vote.  The  president  therefore 
appointed  a  committee  of  seventeen  to  draft  an  ordinance  of  seces¬ 
sion  in  keeping  with  the  Nisbet  resolution.  This  committee,  headed 
by  Nisbet,  included  such  illustrious  Georgians  as  Robert  Toombs, 
Herschel  V.  Johnson,  Francis  S.  Bartow,  Alexander  H.  Stephens, 
Henry  L.  Benning,  Benjamin  H.  Hill,  and  A.  H.  Gilquitt.*’ 

On  the  day  the  committee  was  appointed  Governor  Joseph  E. 
Brown  laid  before  it  a  resolution  from  the  New  York  state  legis¬ 
lature.  This  resolution  promised  support  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  in  putting  down  the  “insurgent  State  of  South  Gmo- 
lina”  and  other  states  in  which  federal  property  had  been  seized. 
Governor  Brown  had,  on  January  2,  ordered  the  seizure  of  Fort 
Pulaski,  and  the  New  York  resolution  amounted  therefore  to  a 
challenge  from  the  “Empire  State  of  the  North”  to  the  “Empire 
State  of  the  South.”  In  reply  Robert  Toombs  offered  a  resolution 
commending  Governor  Brown’s  action  in  taking  possession  of 
Fort  Pulaski;  the  resolution  was  passed  and  sent  to  the  governor 
of  New  York.  The  effect  of  the  whole  affair  was  simply  to  anger 
Georgians  more  than  ever.” 

The  Gimmittee  of  Seventeen  made  its  report  on  the  founh  day 
of  the  session,  with  Nisbet  as  chairman  presenting  the  ordinance 
of  secession.  Before  the  report  could  be  adopted,  however,  Ben¬ 
jamin  H.  Hill  of  Troup  Giunty  immediately  moved  that  Johnson’s 
resolution  of  January  18  be  substituted  for  this  ordinance.  The 
separate  state  acdonists  objected,  and  in  the  most  crucial  vote 
of  the  convention.  Hill’s  proposal  was  defeated  by  a  133  to  164 

a  leader  who  in  the  early  1850’s  was  in  the  Sonthem  Rights  movement  bnt 
became  convinced  later  that  the  only  salvation  of  the  South  was  continued 
control  of  the  Democratic  Party.  Flippin  concludes,  and  probably  rightly 
so,  that  in  the  convention  Johnson  did  more  than  Alexander  H.  Stephens 
to  oppose  secession. 

20.  Journal  of  the  Convention,  20,  does  not  give  the  debates  but  does 
name  the  participants,  and  from  the  list  one  sees  the  importance  of  the 
issue,  Nisbet,  T.  R.  R.  Cobb,  Toombs,  and  Francis  Bartow  spoke  for  the 
secessionists  and  Johnson,  Stephens,  Alexander  Means,  and  B.  H.  Hill  for 
the  co-operationlsts.  Without  exception,  these  speakers  were  the  recognised 
leaders  of  their  factions. 

21.  Journal  of  the  Convention.  20-23. 

22.  Jhid.,  24-26.  For  the  important  role  of  Governor  Brown  in  the 
secession  movement  in  Georgia,  see  Lonise  B.  Hill,  Joeeph  E.  Broum  and 
the  Confederacy  (Chapel  Hill,  1939),  33-45. 
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count;  the  last  united  effort  of  the  co-operationists  to  delay  seces¬ 
sion  had  failed.  Nisbet  now  moved  the  adoption  of  the  committee 
report,  and  the  convention,  by  a  208  to  89  vote,  passed  the  ordi¬ 
nance  of  secession.** 

In  the  vote  on  the  final  passage  of  the  secession  ordinance, 
forty-four  delegates  who  had  voted  with  the  co-operationist  fac¬ 
tion  crossed  over  to  support  the  Nisbet  proposal.  Alexander 
Means,  a  physician-minister  from  Newton  County  and  one  of  the 
secondary  leaders  of  the  conservatives  in  the  convention,  gave  in 
his  diary  the  explanation  of  this  apparent  about-face; 

Myself,  Mr.  Montgomery  one  of  my  colleagues  &  86  others,  deter¬ 
mined  after  the  last  possibility  of  strilung  a  blow  for  co-operation  of 
the  Southern  States  had  vanished,  to  vote  for  the  Secession  Ordinance 
on  its  final  passage.  The  move  was  consistent  with  our  cherished  pur¬ 
pose  when  we  left  home,  viz.  to  do  our  utmost  for  the  good  and 
safety  of  our  beloved  state  —  m  or  out  of  the  Union." 

Other  co-operationist  chieftains,  however,  opposed  separate 
state  action  to  the  end.  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  his  brother  Lin¬ 
ton,  and  Herschel  V.  Johnson  were  among  the  eighty-nine  who 
voted  against  final  passage  of  the  secession  ordinance.  Writing  his 
autobiography  years  later,  Johnson  expressed  his  feelings  at  the 
dme: 

And  so  the  Rubicon  was  crossed  and  the  State  of  Georgia  was 
launched  upon  a  dark,  uncertain  and  dangerous  sea.  Peals  of  can¬ 
non  announced  the  fact,  in  token  of  exultation.  The  sccesisonists 
were  jubilant.  1  never  felt  so  sad  before.  The  clustering  glories  of  the 
past  thronged  my  memory,  but  they  were  darkened  by  the  gathering 
gloom  of  the  lowering  future." 

On  Monday,  January  21,  1861,  the  formal  signing  of  the  ordi¬ 
nance  occurred,  and  the  convention  turned  to  problems  arising 
from  the  new  position  of  the  state.  A  resolution  introduced  by 
Toombs  calling  for  election  of  delegates  to  the  Montgomery 
Congress  was  passed  on  the  23  rd,  and  on  the  following  day  two 

2S.  Journal  of  the  Convention,  82-89. 

24.  Alexander  Means,  Diary  for  1861,  edited  by  Ross  H.  McLean,  Emory 
Univereity  Publication*,  Source*  d  Reprint*  (AUanta,  1949),  Series  VI,  No.  1, 
14-16. 

25.  Percy  8.  Fllppen,  editor,  “From  the  Autobiography  of  Herschel  V. 
Johnson,  1856-1867,”  in  American  Hietorical  Reviev),  XXX  (January,  1925), 
827. 
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delegates  at  large  and  eight  delegates  from  congressional  districts 
were  elected.  These  were  Toombs  and  Howell  Cobb,  delegates 
at  large,  Francis  S.  Bartow,  Martin  J.  Crawford,  E.  A.  Nisbet, 
B.  H.  Hill,  A.  P.  Wright,  T.  R.  R.  Cobb,  A.  H.  Kenan,  and 
Alexander  H.  Stephens,  for  the  congressional  districts.**  The  prob¬ 
lems  of  establishing  new  courts,  organizing  an  adequate  police 
force,  and  maintaining  postal  arrangements  were  then  considered 
by  the  convention.  On  January  28  commissioners  to  the  slave¬ 
holding  states  still  in  the  Union  were  named.” 

The  final  work  of  significance  at  the  first  session  of  the  Geor¬ 
gia  convention  was  adoption  of  a  statement  of  causes  for  separa¬ 
tion  from  the  Union.  Written  by  Toombs,  this  review  of  the 
sectional  controversy  was  presented  on  January  29,  and  ten  thous¬ 
and  copies  were  ordered  printed.  The  convention  then  adjourned 
to  meet  again  at  Savannah  upon  the  call  of  the  president.” 

On  March  7  the  convention  re-assembled  at  Savannah  to  con¬ 
sider  ratification  of  the  Confederate  Constitution.  Sentiment  was 
unanimous  for  immediate  ratification  of  the  document,  and  by  a 
276  to  o  vote  the  Constitution  was  formally  approved  on  March 
16.”  After  seven  more  days  devoted  to  amendments  to  the  state 
constitution,  the  convention  on  March  23,  1861,  adjourned  for 
the  final  time. 

The  key  vote  in  the  Georgia  convention  was  on  the  Hill  motion 
to  substitute  the  co-operationist  proposal  for  the  secession  ordi¬ 
nance.  The  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  delegates  who  voted 
for  the  Hill  motion  may  properly  be  labeled  co-operationists; 
the  one  hundred  and  sixty-four  delegates  who  voted  against  the 
motion  were  the  immediate  secessionists.  Because  the  delegates 
were  rather  evenly  divided  on  this  motion  the  Georgia  conven¬ 
tion  lends  itself  quite  well  to  the  type  of  analysis  by  correlation 
attempted  in  the  present  study. 

Journal  of  the  Convention,  63-64.  Stephens  and  Kenan  voted  against 
final  passage  of  secession,  while  Hill  voted  as  a  cooperationlst  except  on 
final  passage. 

37.  Ibid.,  64-90.  Commissioners  named  were  H.  L.  Benning  to  Virginia, 
A.  R.  Wright  to  Maryland.  H.  P.  Bell  to  Tennessee,  L.  J.  Glenn  to  Mlssoorl, 
D.  P.  Hill  to  Arkansas,  D.  C.  Campbell  to  Delaware,  and  Samuel  Hall  to 
North  Carolina.  A  commissioner  to  Kentucky  was  not  named.  Herschel  V. 
Johnson  was  asked  to  serve  as  commissioner  to  Virginia,  but  declined. 

28.  Journal  of  the  Convention,  104-21. 

29.  Journal  of  the  Convention,  187-88.  All  members  present  voted  for 
the  ratification  of  the  Constitution.  The  convention  defeated  a  motion  to 
offer  a  Georgia  site  for  the  capital  of  the  new  Confederacy.  Ibid,,  182. 
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The  co-operationists,  whose  average  age  was  46.2  years,  were 
an  older  group  than  the  immediate  secessionists,  whose  average 
age  was  43.8  years.  The  median  age  of  the  co-operationists,  46 
years,  was  likewise  higher  than  that  of  their  opponents,  whose 
median  age  was  44  years.*® 

Native  bom  Georgians  constituted  the  largest  single  group 
by  place  of  birth  among  both  co-operationists  and  secessionists. 
A  substantial  majority  of  native  sons  favored  secession,  their  vote 
going  one  hundred  and  nineteen  for  separate  state  action  as 
against  eighty-five  for  co-operation.  The  importance  of  these 
native  votes  to  the  secessionist  faction  is  evident  from  the  fact 
that  72.5  per  cent  of  that  group  were  bom  in  Georgia.  South 
Carolinians  at  the  convention  likewise  accepted  separate  state 
action,  and  in  even  a  larger  majority  than  native  bom  Georgians; 
twenty-five  delegates  bom  in  South  Carolina  were  secessionists, 
and  only  twelve  were  co-operationists.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
delegates  bom  in  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee  rejected  seces¬ 
sion  by  nineteen  to  seven  and  six  to  two  respectively.  Two  of 
the  three  Virginians  at  the  convention  voted  ror  immediate  state 
action,  as  did  also  the  delegate  bom  in  Connecticut.  The  dele¬ 
gates  bom  ni  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Rhode  Island,  Florida, 
and  Kentucky  were  co-operationists.*^ 

Farmers  at  the  Georgia  convention  were  evenly  divided,  seventy- 
three  favoring  co-operation  and  twenty-two  favoring  immediate 
secession.  It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  secessionist 
faction  was  larger  than  the  co-operationist  faction  in  the  entire  con¬ 
vention,  that  that  farmers  therefore  constituted  a  larger  percent¬ 
age  of  he  total  co-operationist  strength  than  of  the  total  secession¬ 
ist  strength.  The  other  four  large  occupational  groups  present 
accepted  immediate  state  action  rather  than  co-operation.  The 
lawj'^ers  favored  secession  by  twenty-eight  to  twenty-three,  the 
physicians  by  sixteen  to  ten,  the  planters  by  fifteen  to  five,  and 
the  merchants  by  eleven  to  one.  All  three  judges  were  secession¬ 
ists,  while  the  five  ministers  present  accepted  secession  by  a  three 
to  two  majority.  The  seventeen  delegates  who  gave  their  occupa¬ 
tion  as  a  combination  of  two  vocations  rejected  separate  state 

30.  See  Table  1  and  Appendix  I. 

31.  See  Table  2  which  gives  percentages  of  delegates  bom  In  various 
states.  The  birthplaces  of  four  co-operationlsts  and  eight  separate  state  ao- 
tionlsts  have  not  been  determined. 
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action  by  a  vote  of  eleven  to  six.  The  co-operationist  faction 
received  the  vote  of  the  railroad  agent,  the  miner,  and  the  post- 
moster  present,  but  the  bank  cashier,  mechanic,  trader,  timber 
measurer,  court  clerk,  and  sheriff  were  immediate  secessionists.” 

The  variation  between  the  total  property  holding  of  the  typical 
secessionist  and  typical  co-operationist  in  the  Georgia  convention 
was  not  great  enough  to  make  a  significant  difference.  The  seces¬ 
sionist,  whose  average  property  holding  amounted  to  $47,778.48, 
was  wealthier  than  the  co-operatiomst,  whose  total  property 
average  was  $37,  333.02.  The  secessionist  average,  however,  was 
rather  high  due  to  the  presence  of  a  few  extremely  wealthy 
individuals,  and  if  the  median  total  property  is  taken,  there  is 
little  difference  between  the  two,  the  secessionist  having  a  median 
of  $25,000  and  the  co-operationist  having  a  median  of  $23,840.“ 
Slaveholding  was  more  prevalent  among  the  secessionists  than 
among  the  co-operationists,  but  the  difference  is  slight;  87.2  per 
cent  of  the  secessionists  and  83.7  per  cent  of  the  co-operationists, 
held  slaves  in  1 860.  In  total  number  of  slaves,  the  secessionists  had 
4411  slaves,  or  an  average  of  26.9  per  delegate,  and  the  co-opera- 
tionists  had  3,249  slaves,  or  an  average  of  23.7  per  delegate.  The 
median  holding  of  the  two  groups  was  the  same— 14  slaves.  Of  the 
co-operationists,  47.4  per  cent  held  20  slaves  or  more,  whereas  39.7 
per  cent  of  the  secessionists  held  that  many.  The  seven  great  plant¬ 
ers  at  the  convention,  holders  of  100  slaves  or  more  in  i860,  were 
decidedly  secessionist  in  sympathy;  among  them  only  Linton 
Stephens  opposed  immediate  state  action.” 

From  the  foregoing  analysis  of  the  non-political  characteristics 
of  the  delegates  to  the  Georgia  convention  no  decided  differences 
are  apparent.”  The  typical  co-operationist,  bom  in  either  Georgia, 
North  Carolina,  or  Tennessee,  and  a  farmer  or  a  man  combining 

32.  See  Table  3.  The  occupations  of  nine  delegates,  four  co-operatlonists 
and  five  secessionists,  have  not  been  determined. 

33.  Based  on  information  taken  from  the  manuscript  returns  of  the 
United  States  Census,  1860,  and  shown  in  Appendix  I. 

34.  Based  on  information  taken  from  the  manuscript  returns  of  the 
United  States  Census,  1860,  and  shown  in  Appendix  I.  Table  5  shows  the 
distribution  of  slaveholders  among  the  two  factions. 

35.  Manuscript  returns  of  the  agricultural  schedule  of  the  Census  of 
1860  are  available  for  the  counties  of  Floyd  through  Murray,  or  about  one- 
third  of  the  state.  In  them  the  writer  found  twenty-one  secessionists  and 
thirty  co-operationists  who  grew  cotton  in  1859,  the  secessionists  averaging 
60.9  and  the  co-operatlonists  averaging  69  bales.  Six  secessionists  and  eight 
co-operationists  produced  over  100  bales  in  1859. 
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two  occupations,  had  slightly  less  wealth  than  his  secessionist 
opponent.  The  typical  secessionist,  bom  in  Georgia  or  South 
C^olina,  and  either  a  farmer,  lawyer,  planter,  or  merchant  by 
occupation,  was  slightly  younger  than  his  conservative  opponent. 
In  more  than  four  cases  out  of  five  both  co-operationist  and  the 
secessionist  were  slaveholders  in  i860.  The  co-operationist  was 
more  likely  to  hold  twenty  or  more  slaves,  though  the  few  great 
planters  holding  over  100  slaves  were  almost  all  secessionists.*® 

To  explain  the  factionalism  in  the  Georgia  convention  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  look  back  of  the  delegates  to  the  counties  that  elected 
them.  Counties  may  be  classified  as  co-operationist  or  secessionist 
by  the  vote  of  their  delegates  on  the  Hill  motion  to  substitute 
the  Johnson  proposal  for  the  ordinance  of  secession.  Geographi¬ 
cally,  the  opposition  to  immediate  secession  tended  to  come  from 
the  Pine  Barrens  of  southern  Georgia  and  the  mountain  region 
of  north  Georgia,  while  support  for  immediate  action  came  firom 
rich  coastal  lands  and  the  newer  cotton  lands  of  central  Georgia.*’ 
There  were,  however,  plenty  of  exceptions  to  this  general  rule. 
For  example,  in  the  very  heart  of  central  Gorgia  (which  sup¬ 
ported  secession)  were  the  co-operationist  counties  of  Baldwin, 
Newton,  Wilkinson,  and  Warren,  while  the  secessionist  counties 
of  Pulaski,  Appling,  and  Bulloch  lay  in  the  Pine  Barrens  region. 
The  failure  of  these  and  other  counties  to  react  uniformly  with 
their  immediate  neighbors  does  not  rule  out  the  importance  of 
intra-state  sectionali^  in  the  secessioin  movement,  but  neither 


S6.  Diatlngraishable  from  the  co-operationiaU  aa  a  whole  were  the 
eighty-nine  “die-hard  antl-aeceaaionieta,”  who  voted  againat  final  paaaage 
of  the  aeceaaion  ordinance.  The  average  age  of  the  eigthy-nine  waa  47.8  yeara. 
Fifty-one  membera  of  the  gronp  were  bom  in  Georgia,  aeven  in  South 
Carolina,  eighteen  in  North  Carolina,  six  in  Tenneaaee,  one  in  Virginia, 
one  in  Rhode  laland,  one  in  Maaaachuaetta,  one  in  Kentucky,  and  three  in 
placea  undetermined.  Fifty-two  were  farmera,  fifteen  lawyers,  ten  physi¬ 
cians,  two  lawyer-farmers,  two  ministers,  and  one  each  was  a  miner,  mer¬ 
chant,  planter,  postmaster,  farmer-merchant,  and  lawyer-planter;  in  three 
cases  occupations  are  unknown.  Seventy-four  or  83.2  per  cent,  were  slave¬ 
holders,  with  an  average  bolding  for  the  entire  eighty-nine  of  21.3  slaves. 
In  real  property,  the  group  average  was  $10,788.16,  in  personal  property 
$22,248.89.  This  group  was  slightly  older  and  less  wealthy  than  the  whole 
convention.  Eighteen  of  the  twenty-six  delegates  born  in  North  Carolina 
were  among  this  faction. 

37.  Bryan,  “Secession  of  Georgia,”  in  (Georgia  Hittorical  Quarterly,  XXXI, 
101. 
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should  sectionalism  be  accepted  as  a  sufficient  explanation  by 
itself  “ 

Counties  that  had  voted  for  the  Democratic  nominee  in  recent 
presidential  elections  tended  to  support  separate  state  action.  Con¬ 
versely,  the  old  Whig  strongholds  of  the  state  tended  to  be  co- 
operationist.  Of  the  thirty-five  Georgia  counties  which  had  cast 
a  majority  of  votes  for  the  Democratic  nominee  in  the  four  pre¬ 
ceding  national  elections,  nineteen  were  represented  by  separate 
state  actionists  at  the  convention.  Fifteen  consistently  Democratic 
counties,  primarily  in  northern  Georgia,  were  represented  by  co- 
operationists  at  the  convention,  and  one  had  a  divided  delegation. 
Twenty-seven  others  had  cast  a  majority  of  votes  for  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  nominee  in  three  of  the  past  four  elections.  Seventeen  of 
these  sent  separate  state  actionists  to  the  convention,  nine  elected 
co-operationists,  and  one  had  a  divided  delegation.  In  ten  counties 
the  opposition  party— Whig  in  1848  and  1852,  American  in  1856, 
Constitutional  Union  in  i860— had  been  victorious  in  all  four 
preceding  national  elections.  Not  a  single  one  of  these  and- 
Democraric  counties  was  represented  by  a  separate  state  action 
delegate  in  1861,  although  three  did  have  divided  delegations  at 
the  convention.  Seven  other  counties  had  cast  a  majority  against 
the  Democratic  nominee  in  three  of  the  past  four  elections.  Of 
these  three  were  represented  by  secessionists  in  the  1861  body, 
three  by  co-operationists,  and  one  by  a  divided  delegation.  From 
this  andysis  it  would  appear  that  the  Democratic  counties,  with 
the  exception  of  those  in  northern  Georgia,  tended  to  immediate 
secession  in  1861  and  the  old  Whig  counties  to  co-operation.” 

S8.  U.  B.  PhilllpB,  Georgia  and  State  RigM$,  208-10,  attempts  to  explain 
the  cnrions  behaTior  of  certain  counties  by  emphasising  the  personal 
influence  of  leaders  such  as  Stephens,  Toombs,  Cobb,  Johnson,  and 
Governor  Brown.  Phillips  also  points  out  that  all  counties  containing  large 
towns  voted  for  secession.  The  counties  mentioned  above  are  examples 
of  those  conspicuously  differing  in  behavior  from  their  neighbors  and  are 
covered  by  neither  of  Phillip’s  explanations. 

39.  Many  new  counties  were  formed  in  the  1860*s  and  did  not  participate 
in  all  four  elections  prior  to  1861,  and  are  not  covered  in  the  above  analysis. 
There  were  thirty-four  counties  that  did  not  imrticipate  in  all  four  elections 
or  for  whom  returns  are  not  available  for  all  four  elections.  Twenty-six  such 
counties  were  Democratic  a  majority  of  times;  of  these,  seventeen  were 
represented  by  secssionists  in  the  convention  of  1861,  six  represented  by 
eo-operatlonists,  and  three  by  divided  delegations.  Bight  other  counties  voted 
against  tiie  Democratic  candidate  a  majority  of  times;  six  of  these  were 
represented  by  co-operationists  in  the  convention,  and  two  were  represented 
by  secessionists.  Two  counties  for  whom  returns  are  not  complete  for  all 
four  elections  voted  Democratic  and  Whig  an  equal  number  of  times; 
one  of  the  two  was  represented  by  a  secessionist  delegation  in  the  con¬ 
vention  and  the  other  by  a  co-operatlonist. 
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If  one  takes  only  the  presidential  election  of  i860,  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  Democratic  counties  and  secession  is  very  strong. 
In  that  election  eighty-four  counties  cast  a  plurality  of  their  votes 
for  the  Breckinridge  electors;  of  these,  fifty-four  were  represented 
by  immediate  secessionists  in  the  convention  of  1861.  Twenty- 
four  counties,  largely  in  northern  Georgia,  voted  for  Breckinridge 
but  elected  cooperationists  to  the  convention.  Six  other  Breckin¬ 
ridge  counties  sent  divided  delegations  to  the  convention.*®  Thus, 
Breckinridge  counties  were  by  a  two  to  one  majority  secesrionist 
in  1861. 

The  Constitutional  Union  counties  of  i860  tended,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  a  decided  support  of  co-operation  in  the  secession  crisis. 
Of  forty-three  counties  carried  by  Bell  in  that  election,  twenty- 
eight  were  represented  by  co-operatonist  delegates  at  the  Georgia 
convention,  ten  by  separate  state  actionists,  and  five  by  divided 
delegations.** 

In  per  capita  wealth  the  secessionist  counties  tended  to  be  above 
their  co-operatioist  opponents.  Table  6  shows  that  nineteen  co- 
operationist  counties  had  a  per  capita  wealth  of  less  than  $500 
in  i860,  while  only  twelve  secessionist  counties  ranked  that  low. 
On  the  other  hand,  eighteen  secessionist  counties  had  a  per  capita 
wealth  of  $2,000  or  more,  while  only  six  co-operationist  counties 
ranked  that  high;  these  six  were  the  old  Whig  counties  of  central 
Georgia.** 

As  would  be  expected  from  per  capita  wealth,  secessionist 
counties  had  a  higher  percentage  of  slave  population  in  1 860  than 
co-operationist  counties.  Nine  of  the  co-operationist  counties  had 
less  than  12V2  per  cent  of  their  total  population  in  slaves  in  i860, 
whereas  only  five  secessionist  counties  had  so  low  a  proportion 
of  slaves.  In  the  12 14  to  3714  per  cent  range  of  slave  population, 
the  co-operationist  counties  outnumbered  the  secessionist,  twenty- 
one  to  seventeen.  In  every  class  above  37 14  per  cent  the  seces¬ 
sionist  counties  were  more  numerous.  Among  black  counties  (50 

40.  Election  returns  taken  from  Tribune  Almanac  (New  York,  1861).  501. 

41.  This  writer  generally  accepts  the  views  of  Ulrich  B.  Phillips,  hut 
Phillips  is  flaUy  wrong  in  saying  that  “delegates  sent  by  Whig  or  Consti¬ 
tutional  Union  counties  were  inclined  to  vote  for  secession,  and  those  from 
counties  which  had  given  Breckinridge  majorities  tended  to  vote  against 
immediate  secession.”  Phillips,  Oeorgia  and  State  Rights,  206. 

42.  Based  on  property  holding  shown  in  Eighth  Census  of  United  States, 
1860,  vol,  (III),  Agriculture,  22-29. 
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per  cent  or  more  slave)  only  fourteen,  mainly  in  central  Georgia, 
were  co-operationist,  while  twenty-three  were  secessionist;  and 


TABLE  6 

PER  CAPITA  WEALTH  IN  GEORGIA  COUNTIES,  i860 


Vote  of  County  Delegation 
Per  Capita  Wealth  In  Convention 

of  County  Co-operationists  Secessionists  Divided 

Total 

Under  $500 

>9 

12 

5 

3<S 

I500  and  under  $1,000 

•4 

>3 

1 

28 

$1,000  and  under  $2,000 

«5 

23 

2 

40 

$2,000  and  over 

6 

18 

4 

28 

Total 

54 

66 

12 

>32 

the  adherence  to  secession  became  more  marked  as  the  proportion 
of  slaves  increased/* 

In  cotton  production  the  secessionist  counties  ranked  slightly 
above  the  co-operationist  counties.  The  division  was  forty-seven 
secessionist  to  thirty-two  co-operationist  among  counties  pro¬ 
ducing  over  1,000  bales  of  cotton  in  1859,  nineteen  secessionist  to 
fifteen  co-operationist  counties  among  counties  producing  over 
5,000  bales  of  cotton  in  1859,  and  ten  secessionist  to  seven  co- 
operationist  counties  among  counties  producing  over  10,000  bales 
of  cotton  in  1859.  The  three  counties,  Burke,  Houston,  and  Stew¬ 
art,  that  produced  over  20,000  bales  were  all  represented  by 
separate  state  actionists  in  the  1861  convention.*^ 

In  recapitulation  it  may  be  said  that  support  for  the  secession 
movement  in  Georgia  came  from  the  heavily  slave  populated, 
cotton  producing  counties  of  central  and  coastal  Georgia.  Dele¬ 
gates  from  the  counties  of  these  two  areas,  traditionally  Demo¬ 
cratic  in  politics,  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  separate  state  action 

43.  See  Table  7  based  on  Eighth  Census  of  United  States,  1860,  Tol.  (I). 
Population,  58-69.  Here  the  writer  would  agree  with  Phillips,  Otorgia  and 
State  Rights.  209,  that  “there  was  a  general,  though  by  no  means  universal, 
tendency  in  favor  of  secession  among  delegates  from  the  sections  where  slaves 
were  numerous,  and  an  opposite,  but  no  more  universal,  tendency  from  the 
districts  where  whites  preponderated.” 

44.  Based  on  figures  taken  from  Eligbth  Census  of  United  States,  1860, 
vol.  (Ill)  Agriculture.  22-29.  The  six  counties  that  produced  over  one  mil¬ 
lion  pounds  of  rice  in  1859  (Bryan,  Camden,  C^tham,  Glynn,  Liberty,  and 
McIntosh)  were  all  secessionist  counties. 
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SLAVE  POPULATION  IN  GEORGIA  COUNTIES,  i860 

Vote  of  County  Delegation 
Percentage  of  Slaves  In  Convention 

In  Total  Population  Co-operationists  Secessionists  Divided  Total 

Less  than  1 2 1/2  %  9  5  ~  4 

la  14  %  and  less  than  25%  10  10  i  zl” 

25%  and  less  than  37 14  %  1 1  7  i 

37^2%  and  less  than  50%  10  21  i  32 

50%  and  less  htna  62 14  %  8  1 1  i  20 

6214%  and  less  than  75%  6  11  4  21 

75%  and  over  i  1 

Total  54  66  12  132 


group  in  the  convention  of  1861.  Opposing  immediate  secession 
were  the  delegates  representing  the  counties,  less  wealthy  and 
with  fewer  slaves,  of  northern  Georgia  and  of  the  Pine  Barrens 
region  of  southern  Georgia.  In  political  background  the  co- 
operadonist  counties  differed  markedly  among  themselves  in  that 
those  of  northern  Georgia  were  traditionally  Democratic  whereas 
those  of  southern  Georgia  were  of  the  old  Whig  counties. 

The  failure  of  those  opposed  to  separate  state  action  was 
probably  due  as  much  to  the  skillful  tactics  of  the  secessionists 
as  anything  else."  The  fact  that  four  Southern  states  had  already 
withdrawn  from  the  Union  gave  the  radicals  an  ideal  talking 
point— surely  separate  state  action,  having  gone  so  far,  should 
now  be  carried  through  before  there  was  any  convention  of  slave 
states.  Many  secessionists  insisted,  besides,  that  withdrawal  would 
be  peaceable;  others  hinted  that  separation  would  not  be  perma- 
cnt.  These  factors  undoubtedly  weighed  heavily  in  the  action  of 
tile  state  convention.  The  result  was  the  defeat  of  the  co-opcration- 
ists  and  the  withdrawal  of  Georgia  from  the  Union. 

45.  The  birthplace*  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  counties  of  Oeorgla  who 
were  born  outside  the  state  appear  to  have  had  little  to  do  with  attitudes 
toward  secessiou.  For  example,  of  one  hundred  and  six  counties  wherein 
natives  of  South  Carolina  ranked  next  to  natives  of  Georgia  in  number 
among  the  inhabitants  (both  white  and  Negro)  of  1870,  lifty-fonr  were 
secessionists,  forty-three  co-operationist,  and  eleven  divided.  This  division 
of  sentiment  is  not  slgnlflcantly  different  from  the  division  of  sentiment 
in  the  convention  generally.  Ninth  Census  of  the  United  States,  1870,  voL  I. 
Populatton  (Washington,  1878),  849-60. 
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Robert  Toombs  and  the  Georgia  Railroads 

By  William  Y.  Thompson* 

Although  Robert  Toomb’s  political  leadership  waned  consid¬ 
erably  after  Reconstruction  days,  as  a  member  of  the  Georgia 
bar  he  was  always  prominent.  His  special  interest  seemed  to  lie 
in  cases  in  which  he  considered  railroad  interests  unfairly  opposed 
to  those  of  private  parties  or  to  the  state  itself.  It  was  his  belief 
that  railroads  were  servants  of  the  people  and  should  be  conducted 
and  regulated  accordingly  in  strict  fashion. 

Before  1877  and  the  constitutional  convention  of  that  year,  the 
regulation  of  railroads  had  not  provoked  any  serious  public  con¬ 
troversy.'  The  prevailing  spirit  toward  railroads  was  one  of  char¬ 
itable  aid  rather  than  control.*  Such  restrictions  as  did  exist  were 
incomplete  in  scope  and  weak  in  effectiveness.® 

Georgians,  however,  had  a  real  taste  of  corruption  in  railroad 
circles  during  the  days  of  the  Bullock  administration.  After  the 
war  the  former  policies  of  state  aid  to  railroads— exemption  from 
taxation  except  on  income  and  state  subscription  to  railroad  stock— 
were  not  feasible.  The  finances  of  the  state  were  in  an  unsettled 
condition  and  not  suited  to  either  plan.  State  aid  of  some  kind, 
however,  was  needed  by  the  railroads  as  destructive  war  had 
severely  hampered  their  progress.  Endorsement  of  railroad  bonds 
by  the  state  was  resorted  to  as  this  would  effect  no  immediate 
drain  on  the  treasury  and  would  help  bolster  the  hard-pressed 
roads.^  Bonds  were  extravagantly  and  corruptly  endorsed  during 
the  Radical  administration  and  soon  state-aid  had  turned  into 
financial  disaster.® 

The  state-owned  road,  the  Western  and  Atlantic,  instead  of 


*  Mr.  Thompson  is  Assistant  Professor  of  History  at  Louisiana  Poly¬ 
technic  Institute,  Ruston,  La. 

1.  Maxwell  Ferguson,  State  Regulation  of  Railroads  in  the  South, 
Columbia  Uniyersity  Studies  in  History,  Economics,  and  Public  Law  (New 
York,  1916),  228. 

2.  Ibid.,  13-20;  Peter  S.  McGuire,  “The  Railroads  of  Georgia,”  in  The 
Georgia  Historical  Quarterly,  XVI  (September,  1932),  192-93;  E.  Merton 
Ck>ulter,  Georgia,  A  Short  History  (Chapel  Hill,  1947),  258-64. 

3.  Henry  W.  Thomas,  Digest  of  the  Railroad  Laws  of  Georgia  (Atlanta. 
1895),  7-10. 

4.  McGuire,  “Railroads,”  193-94. 

5.  C.  Mildred  Thompson,  Reconstruction  in  Georgia,  Economic,  Social, 
Political,  1865-1872  (New  York,  1915),  229-38. 
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making  the  customary  profit,  piled  up  a  debt  of  $750,000  within 
two  years  of  Radical  thieving,  plundering,  and  mismanagement.* 
In  1870,  the  Radicals  enacted  a  law  which  required  that  the  state 
road  be  leased  for  twenty  years  for  not  less  than  $25,000  a  year. 
As  Professor  G)ulter  puts  it,  “Even  the  plunderers  soon  came  to 
feel  that  there  must  be  an  end  to  their  plundering  . . . Ex-gover¬ 
nor  Joseph  E.  Brown,  heading  a  company  which  included  among 
others,  H.  I.  Kimball,  Benjamin  H.  Hill  (who  had  recently  “sur¬ 
rendered”  to  the  Radicals),  and  strangely  enough,  Alexander  H. 
Stephens,  secured  the  lease,  a  transaction  later  investigated. 

Toombs,  along  with  most  Georgians,  was  chagrined  to  see  his 
friend  in  such  company.  He  wrote  Stephens,  remarking,  “I 
must  candidly  say  while  I  look  upon  your  conduct  as  perfectly 
honourable  and  free  from  reproach  I  did  regret  seeing  your  name 
among  the  lessees.”®  Stephens  apparently  regretted  his  action  also 
for  a  few  days  later  he  withdrew  from  the  company  and  turned 
his  one-fourth  share  over  to  the  state.* 

With  the  Democrats  in  control  of  the  legislature  in  December, 
1870,  investigations  of  the  Radical  administration  were  begun. 
The  lease  of  the  state  road  to  Brown  and  Qimpany  was  declared 
“unfairly  obtained,”  by  an  investigating  committee  in  1872.  Despite 
this,  the  legislature,  by  vote,  upheld  the  lease.“  A  large  number 
of  Bullock-endorsed  railroad  bonds  were  repudiated  by  legisla¬ 
tive  enactment  in  the  same  year.*^  Toombs  was  appointed  counsel 
for  the  bond  committee  which  carried  out  this  phase  of  house 
cleaning  for  the  state.** 

6.  Coalter,  Cheorffia,  376. 

7.  Ibid. 

8.  December  30,  1870.  Ulrich  B.  Phillips,  ed..  The  Correspondence  of 
Robert  Toombs,  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  and  Howell  Cobb,  in  Annoal  Report 
of  the  American  Historical  Association  for  1911  (Washin^on,  1913),  II,  712. 

t.  Ulrich  B.  Phillips,  The  Life  of  Robert  Toombs  (New  York,  1913),  226. 
The  legal  handling  of  this  part  share  led  to  the  only  personal  rift  between 
Toombs  and  Stephens.  Bullock  refused  to  accept  the  part  share  in  the 
state’s  name  and  tamed  it  over  to  one  of  his  henchmen.  The  subsequent 
efforts  to  repossess  the  stock  by  Stephens  and  Toombs  led  to  a  misunder¬ 
standing  between  the  two  men  in  1874.  Toombs’  patience  and  the  passage 
of  time,  however,  healed  the  breach.  Ibid.;  Toombs  to  Stephens,  March  14, 
1874,  in  Phillips,  ed..  Correspondence,  718-20. 

10.  Thompson,  Reconstruction,  251-64. 

11.  Amanda  Johnson,  Georgia  as  Colony  and  State  (Atlanta,  1938),  646. 

12.  Atlanta  (7on«(U«tion,  Febraary  16,  1873.  ’The  official  life  and  conduct 
of  Bullock  was  the  subject  of  another  investigation  for  which  committee 
Toombs  acted  as  attorney.  Although  declared  guilty  of  indictable  offenses 
by  the  committee,  in  1876  when  he  stood  trial,  Bullock  was  acquitted.  (Coulter, 
Georgia,  376;  Thompson,  Reconstruction,  226. 
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The  Reconstruction  state-aid  fiasco  added  to  Toombs’  belief 
that  such  aid  should  be  abolished  forever  and  that  a  stricter  con¬ 
trol  over  railroads  should  be  exercised  by  the  state.  What  Toombs 
believed  he  put  into  action  and  from  Reconstruction  days  until 
1883,  two  years  before  his  death,  he  used  the  medium  of  the  courts 
to  help  effect  his  principles  regarding  railroads. 

The  litigation  in  which  Toombs  was  employed  as  an  opponent 
of  railroads  generally  involved  the  issues  of  monopoly,  tariff  regu¬ 
lation,  and  taxation.  In  1869,  he  was  one  of  the  attorneys  prose¬ 
cuting  the  case  of  Collins  v.  Central  Railroad  Company,  in  which 
a  controlling  amount  of  stock  in  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  Railroad 
was  about  to  pass  into  the  possession  of  the  Central  company. 
The  court  upheld  Toombs’  contention  that  such  an  act  was  an 
an  effort  toward  monopoly,  with  the  following  opinion: 

“It  is  a  part  of  the  public  policy  of  the  State  as  indicated  by  the 
charter  or  several  Railroads  from  the  seaboard  to  the  interior  to 
secure  a  reasonable  competition  between  said  roads  for  public 
patronage,  and  it  is  contrary  to  that  policy  for  one  of  the  said 
roads  to  attempt  to  secure  a  controlling  interest  in  another,  and 

any  contract  made  with  that  view _ is  illegal,  beyond  the  objects 

of  the  charter,  and  contrary  to  public  policy.’’^ 

In  1873,  Toombs’  services  were  engaged  by  interests  bringing 
suit  against  the  Georgia  Railroad  and  Banking  Company  to  re¬ 
cover  an  excessive  freight  charge.  Although  it  was  established 
during  the  case  that  overcharging  had  been  committed  by  the 
company  the  court  did  not  sustain  Toombs’  suit.  It  held  that  the 
payment  was  made  in  full  view  of  all  the  facts  and  that  there 
was  no  misplaced  confidence.  Therefore  no  action  lay  to  recover 
the  excessive  rate.'^ 

In  1871  the  railroads  paid  only  $9,624.87  in  taxes  to  the  state,  a 
small  sum  compared  to  their  valuable  properties.**  The  figure 
was  computed  on  the  basis  of  one-half  of  one  percent  of  their 
net  earnings.  In  1873  the  taxation  was  increased  to  one  percent. 
The  next  year,  however,  February,  1874,  the  Georgia  legislature 
required  the  presidents  of  all  railroad  companies  in  the  state  to 

It.  ReporU  of  0<ue$  In  Law  and  Equity  Argued  and  Determined  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Georgia,  at  Atlanta,  December  Term,  1869,  XL  (Atlanta, 
1917),  582-647.  Hereinafter  cited  as  Tolnme,  Gfa.,  section  (date). 

14.  50  Ga.  S04  (1873). 

15.  Jndson  Clements  Ward,  Jr.,  “OeorKia  Under  the  Bourbon  Democrats, 
1872-1890,**  an  unpublished  doctoral  dissertation  (Chapel  Hill,  1947),  824. 
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return  on  oath  to  the  comptroller-general  the  value  of  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  their  respective  companies  to  be  taxed  as  other  property 
in  the  state.^®  As  the  new  law  increased  the  amount  of  taxes  above 
that  stipulated  in  most  of  their  charters,  the  railroad  companies 
fought  the  law  in  the  courts.  Toombs  was  retained  by  Governor 
James  M.  Smith  as  counsel  for  the  state.*^ 

In  1875  state  brought  three  railroads  to  the  state  supreme 
court  for  refusal  to  recognize  the  new  law  and  pay  the  increased 
taxes.^*  They  were  the  Augusta  and  Savannah,  the  Southwestern, 
and  the  Central  Railroad  and  Banking  Company.  Representing 
the  state  were  Attorney  General  Hammond  and  Toombs.  The 
court  made  the  decision  hinge  on  the  general  law  of  January  i, 
1863,  which  in  part  read:  “In  all  cases  of  private  charters  here¬ 
after  granted  the  state  reserves  the  right  to  withdraw  the  fran¬ 
chise  unless  such  right  is  expressly  negatived.*^^* 

The  court  held,  over  the  protests  of  the  railroads  who  stood  on 
their  chartered  rights,  that  consolidation  had  taken  place  within 
the  Southwestern  and  Central  companies  since  1863  and  that 
new  privileges  had  been  granted  them  by  the  state,  resulting  there¬ 
fore  in  virtual  new  charters.  Hence,  the  chartered  tax  rate  could 
be  withdrawn  from  these  two  roads  according  to  the  law  of 
1863  and  the  new  tax  imposed.  In  the  case  of  the  Augusta  and 
Savannah  road,  the  court  upheld  the  road’s  refusal  to  pay  taxes 
since  no  privileges  had  been  accorded  it  since  1863  and  therefore 
no  new  charter  granted.  This  case  was  hailed  as  a  great  victoiy 
for  the  state,  both  in  principle  and  in  financial  enrichment.  It 
was  no  less  a  triumph  for  Toombs  who  saw  state  interests  over¬ 
come  railroad  interests,  a  transformation  he  strongly  desired. 

Other  litigation,  handled  for  the  state  by  Toombs  and  Ham¬ 
mond,  saw  the  court  rule  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  Railroad  Com¬ 
pany  subject  to  the  tax  increase.^  Brown’s  group,  however,  which 
controlled  the  Western  and  Atlantic,  won  a  decision  over  the 
state  suit  presented  by  Toombs  and  the  attorney  general.  The 
court  declared  that  the  faith  of  the  state  had  been  pledged  to 
the  lessees  that  the  tax  privileges  in  the  lease  would  not  be  dis- 

16.  Atlanta  Oonttitution,  April  26,  1881. 

17.  Ibid. 

18.  64  Gc.  401  (1876). 

19.  Ibid. 

20.  54  Qa.  312  (1876). 
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turbed  during  the  tenure  of  the  lease.  An  increase  in  taxation 
would  be  in  violation  of  the  state’s  honor.** 

Although  the  Georgia  court  upheld  the  tax  law  of  1874,  the 
Supreme  Qiurt  of  the  United  States,  in  May,  1876,  reversed  its 
ruling.  In  the  case  of  the  Central  Railroad  and  Banking  Com¬ 
pany  V.  State  of  Georgia,  the  highest  tribunal  declared  that  the 
“gift  of  new  powers  to  a  corporation  does  not  destroy  its  identity 
nor  change  it  into  a  new  being.”**  Hence,  there  had  been  no  new 
charter  and  there  could  be  no  tax  increase.  After  this  decision, 
the  railroads  enjoyed  a  holiday  from  the  tax  increase  for  several 
years. 

Toombs’  efforts  at  railroad  regulation,  although  temporarily 
checked  in  the  matter  of  increased  taxation,  reached  a  successful 
conclusion  in  the  constitution  of  1877.  The  story  of  that  consti¬ 
tution  might  be  said  to  date  back  to  the  Radical  constitution 
framed  in  1868.  Though  the  latter  was  basically  sound  and  con¬ 
tained  many  admirable  features,  it  was  associated  in  the  minds 
of  most  Georgians  with  infamy  of  Reconstruction.  Qinsequently, 
when  the  Democrats  assumed  full  power  in  the  state  in  1872,  the 
Radical  handiwork  appeared  doomed.  From  that  time  until  the 
convention  was  called,  there  was  constant  agitation  over  the 
state  for  a  new  constitution.  Toombs  was  one  of  the  leading  ex¬ 
ponents  for  change  and  his  eloquent  denunciations  of  the  Radical 
constitution  were  loud,  long  and  often  impolitic. 

In  February,  1877,  the  assembly  passed  a  convention  bill  and 
set  a  referendum  for  June.  In  the  June  voting,  the  people  declared 
in  favor  of  the  project,  48,181  to  39,057,  and  elected  194  delegates 
to  the  convention.*® 

Toombs’  principal  speeches  from  the  floor  of  the  convention 
were  connected  with  the  subject  of  corporations.  On  this  issue, 
he  stood  out  as  the  leader  of  the  anti-corporation  forces  and 
carried  his  points  largely  through  his  own  individual  efforts.  On 
other  matters,  he  did  not  take  as  active  a  part  since  he  was  involved 
in  committee  proceedings  during  most  of  the  convention.  His 

21.  Ibid.,  429-39. 

22.  Cases  Argued  and  Decided  in  the  Bugreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  (New  York,  1901-47),  XOXCIII,  757-62.  See  also  The  Southwestern 
Railroad  Company  v.  State  of  Oergla,  ibid.,  762-63.  Hereinafter  cited  as 
volume,  U.8.,  section  (date). 

23.  I.  W.  Avery,  The  History  of  the  State  of  Georgia  (New  York,  1881), 
528-29. 
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remarks  then  were  usually  brief  and  often  directed  toward  speed¬ 
ing  up  debate.  But  on  corporations,  and  particularly  railroads,  he 
took  the  floor,  dominated  it,  asked  and  gave  no  quarter. 

State  aid  to  railroads  was  one  aspect  of  the  general  discussion  on 
corporations.  On  this  question  Toombs  said:  “It  was  one  of  the 
main  objects  of  my  coming  here,  and  of  my  urging  the  people  to 
vote  for  the  call  of  this  convention  that  it  [state  aid]  should  be 
buried  and  buried  forever.  .  .  .  There  has  never  been  a  single 
railroad  aided  by  the  state  of  Georgia  which  has  ever  paid  a 
dividend.  They  wreck  and  ruin  themselves  and  then  plunder  the 
public  treasury.  ...  It  is  unsound  and  it  is  incompetent  [for 
the  state]  to  take  this  money  except  for  the  public  defense  and 
to  administer  justice  between  man  and  man.”“ 

Toombs  was  of  the  opinion  that  all  corporations  should  be  rc- 

?iuired  by  law  to  pay  their  full  share  of  taxes  and  should  not  be 
avored  by  exemption  and  privileges  as  had  been  the  policy  of 
the  state.  He  proposed  that  any  law  which  made  an  irrevocable 
grant  of  special  privileges  or  immunities  be  prohibited.*® 

The  exertions  of  Toombs  to  place  checks  on  corporations  drew 
strong  opposition.  Charles  J.  Jenkins,  former  governor  and  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  constitutional  convention,  left  his  chair  and  took 
the  floor.  On  the  subject  of  prohibiting  grants  and  privileges  Jen¬ 
kins  said:  “I  tell  you  this  is  a  deadly  blow  aimed  at  the  prosperity 
of  the  state.  It  is  calculated,  and  will  have  the  effect,  to  some 
extent,  to  put  a  quietus  and  an  end  to  all  industrial  enterprise 
proposed  in  the  state  of  Georgia.  .  .  .  No  prudent  man  will 
invest  in  any  chartered  enterprises  when  he  knows  that  in  one 
or  two  years  it  may  be  abrogated.”*® 

Delegate  Lawson,  another  of  Toombs’  opponents  in  the  matter, 
remarked:  “While  we  ought  to  guard  them  [corporations]  so  that 
they  may  not  infringe  upon  the  rights  of  other  people,  we  should 


24.  A  stenographic  Report  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Constitutional  Con¬ 
vention  Held  in  Atlanta,  Georgia,  1877  .  .  .  Reported  by  Samael  W.  Small 
(Atlanta,  1877).  299. 

25.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  1876 
had  reversed  the  decision  of  the  state  court  sanctioning  an  increase  in  the 
tax  rate  of  railroads  beyond  that  stipulated  in  their  charters.  Toombs 
desired  this  chartered  privilege  done  away  with  entirely,  beginning  with 
the  constitution.  At  this  time  the  state  was  also  applying  for  a  new  ruling 
of  the  supreme  court  on  its  right  to  increase  the  rate  of  taxation  of  railroads 
whose  charters  had  heretofore  been  granted. 

26.  Small,  Stenographic  Report,  106. 
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surround  them  with  guarantees  that  their  property  invested  there¬ 
in  shall  not  be  subject  to  either  legislative  caprice  or  the  envy  and 
malice  of  other  corporations.  .  .  .  They  are  composed  of  citizens 
of  our  state,  and  are  as  much  entitled  to  our  care  as  any  other.”” 

As  on  the  state  aid  and  taxation  issues,  Toombs  took  the  lead 
in  advocating  state  regulation  of  railroad  rates.  Here  the  battle 
was  fiercest  and  here  the  veteran  warrior  from  Wilkes  Q)unty 
waged  one  of  the  best  fights  of  his  long  and  stormy  career.  In  a 
long  speech  to  the  convention  he  stated  in  terms  “unusual  in  that 
generation  but  common  in  the  next,”**  that  corporations  were 
the  creatures  of  the  law  and  legislation;  that  they  had  no  powers 
except  those  the  law  give  them.  “Keep  the  hand  of  the  law  on 
corporations,”  he  said,  “and  you  keep  up  competition;  keep  up 
competition,  and  you  preserve  liberty.””  He  continued:  “All  I 
demand  is  that  railroad  tolls,  like  taxes,  should  be  put  under  the 
power  of  the  state.  That  is  all.  They  must  be  under  the  control 
of  somebody,  and  one  or  the  other  of  these  parties,  either  the 
state  or  the  corporations,  must  take  over.”” 

Toombs  views  did  not  go  unchallenged.  Delegate  Guerrard, 
speaking  for  the  railroad  interests,  denounced  the  idea  of  regu¬ 
lating  trade  through  legislation.  “So  far  as  trade  is  concerned,” 
he  said,  “it  must  be  regulated  by  the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 
It  must  be  free.”*^  Delegate  Screven,  swelling  the  voice  of  oppo¬ 
sition,  remarked  that  “without  them  [railroai^l  the  state  of  Geor¬ 
gia  would  be  today  almost  a  primeval  wilderness.”  It  was  wrong 
to  attempt  “to  cripple  these  institutions  which  once  were  so 
eagerly  sought  and  which  have  been  blessings  to  the  states.  .  .  .” 
Screven  gave  figures  and  percentages  on  how  business  in  Georgia 
towns  had  increased  as  unhampered  railroads  had  expanded.** 

To  the  argument  that  railroads,  unrestricted  by  rate  regula¬ 
tions,  had  brought  prosperity  wherever  their  tracks  were  laid, 
Toombs  replied,  “We  have  grown  in  spite  of  your  oppressions.”** 
In  conclusion,  the  former  Senator  declared,  “1  stand  upon  the 
principle  that  these  railroads  shall  be  subject  to  the  state  .  .  .  , 


27.  Ibid.,  104-106. 

28.  Phillips,  Toombi.  271. 

29.  Small,  Btenoffraphic  Report,  406. 

30.  Ibid. 

31.  Ibid.,  402. 

32.  Ibid.,  403-04. 
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a  principle,  which  I  trust  that  for  the  benefit  of  yourselves  and 
posterity  .  .  .  will  last  ...  till  time  itself  shall  end.”** 

Pleasant  A.  Stovall  gives  a  graphic  picture  of  Toombs  as  he 
stood  in  the  hall  of  representatives  and  waged  his  battle  for  the 
state  of  Georgia:  “From  the  galleries  hundreds  of  interested 
Georgians  looked  down  upon  the  last  public  service  of  Robert 
Toombs.  He  never  appeared  to  finer  advantage.  His  voice  lacked 
its  old  time  ring,  his  beard  was  gray  and  his  frame  was  bent,  but 
he  was  fearless,  aggressive,  alert,  eloquent.  He  was  master  of  the 
whole  subject.”** 

Toombs  lost  a  few  battles,  but  won  the  war  against  th*  cor¬ 
porations.  The  Constitution  of  1877  embodied  his  main  aims 
regarding  state  aid  to  railroads,  state  regulation  of  railroad  tariffs, 
taxation  of  corporations,  and  monopoly.”** 

The  convention  adjourned  August  25.  From  the  convention 
hall  Toombs  went  out  among  the  people  and  stumped  the  state 
for  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  in  the  coming  referendum. 
As  he  had  led  the  convention  so  he  led  the  people.  In  February, 
1878,  the  vote  was  110442  to  40,947  in  favor  of  acceptance,  an 
overwhelming  majority.*’ 

34.  Ibid.,  4ia 

85.  Pleasant  A.  StoTall,  Robert  Toombs:  Statesman,  Speaker,  Soldier, 
Sage  .  .  .  (New  York.  1892).  848. 

36.  Article  VII,  Section  V,  Paragraph  I:  “The  credit  of  the  State  shall 
not  be  pledged  or  loaned  to  any  indlTldnal,  company,  corporation  or  asso¬ 
ciation,  and  the  State  shall  not  become  a  Joint  owner  or  stockholder  in  any 
company,  association,  or  corporation.” 

Article  IV,  Section  II.  Paragraph  I:  "Tlie  power  and  authority  of 
regulating  railroad  freight  and  passenger  tariffs,  prerenting  nnjnst  dik- 
criminations,  and  requiring  reasonable  and  Just  rates  of  freight  and  pan- 
senger  tariffs,  are  hereby  conferred  upon  the  Qeneral  Assembly  ...” 

Article  rv.  Section  I,  Paragraph  I:  “The  right  of  taxation  is  a 
sorereign  right — inalienable,  indestructible — is  the  life  of  the  State,  .  .  . 
and  neither  the  General  Assembly,  nor  any,  nor  all  other  departments  of 
the  Government  estahlished  by  this  constitution,  shall  ever  have  the 
authority  to  Irrevocably  give,  grant,  limit,  or  restrain  this  right .  . . .”  Article 
VII,  Section  II,  Paragraph  V:  “The  power  to  tax  corporations  and  cor¬ 
porate  property,  shall  not  be  surrendered  or  suspended  by  any  contract 
or  grant  to  which  the  State  shall  be  a  party.” 

Article  rv.  Section  II,  Paragraph  IV:  “The  General  Assembly  of  this 
State  shall  have  no  power  to  authorise  any  corporation  to  buy  shares,  or 
stock,  in  any  other  corporation  in  this  State,  or  elsewhere,  or  to  make  any 
contract,  or  agreement  whatever,  with  any  such  corporation,  which  may 
have  the  effect,  or  be  intended  to  have  the  effect,  to  defeat  or  lessen  mono¬ 
poly:  and  all  such  contracts  and  agreements  shall  he  illegal  and  void.”  See 
Small,  Stenographic  Report,  479-93,  for  the  Constitution  of  1877. 

87.  Avery,  Georgia,  580. 
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Toombs  continued  his  efforts  in  championing  the  state  against 
the  railroads  in  the  courts  for  several  years  after  his  constitu¬ 
tional  work  was  finished.  In  1879  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
reversed  its  ruling  of  1876  and  declared  in  the  case  of  The  At¬ 
lantic  and  Gulf  Railroad  Company  v.  State  of  Geoi^  that  by 
^nsolidation,  a  new  corporation  had  been  created  and  the  origi¬ 
nal  companies  dissolved.**  Hence  the  new  corporation  became 
subject  to  the  1874  by  virtue  of  the  general  law  of  1863 

Which  gave  the  legislature  the  right  to  withdraw,  change,  modify, 
or  destroy  a  charter  of  a  corporation  granted  after  1863  unless 
expressly  stated  otherwise. 

‘  The  state  reopened  its  tax  cases  i^ainst  the  railroads,  with 
Toombs  again  being  retained  by  the  state  as  counsel.  The  prose¬ 
cutions  by  Toombs  and  the  attorney  general  were  as  a  rule  suc¬ 
cessful  although  the  Western  and  Adandc  was  able  once  more 
to  escape  the  tax  increase.**  Toombs  continued  his  legal  work 
for'the  state  as  late  as  1883,  just  two  years  before  his  death.  In 
that  year,  after  forcing  the  Southwestern  Railroad  to  come  under 
the  law  and  pay  back  taxes  from  1874,  he  retired  to  his  home  in 
Washington,  Georgia.  The  public  career  of  Robert  Toombs  was 
ended. 

.  As  Toombs  left  public  service,  he  was  able  to  look  back  on 
the  gratifying  results  of  a  long  and  successful  labor.  He  had  con¬ 
tributed  sub^ntially  to  a  new  constitution  for  Georgia  and  to 
legislation  and  judicial  decision  placing  railroads  in  the  state 
under  an  increased  tax  rate,  one  that  was  more  in  proportion  to 
their  wealth  than  that  of  earlier  years.  Though  individually  he 
gained  nothing  from  either  accomplishment,  he  considered  each 
a  personal  triumph.  For  more  than  any  other  single  person  he  had 
carried  the  brunt  of  each  fight  on  his  own  shoulders. 

S8.  98  U.B.  185  (1879). 

39.  The  Atlantic  and  Richmond  Air-Line  Railroad  Company  v.  State  of 
Oeorgla,  63  Oa.  483  (1879);  State  of  Oeorgla  v.  The  Western  and  Atlantic 
Railroad  Company,  66  Oa.  663  (1880);  The  Southwestern  Railroad  v.  Wright 
Comptroller  Oeneral,  68  Oa.  811  (1881) ;  State  of  Oeorgla  v.  the  Southwestern 
Railroad,  70  Oa.  11  (1883). 
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Part  VIII  ! 

Letter  from  Geo  Walton  Gov.  of  Georgia  to  the  President  ' 
of  Congress  dated  Augusta  ijth.  Deer.  iT19. 

Sir,  I  do  myself  the  Honor  to  enclose  to  Congress  several  resolv^ 
and  proceedings  of  the  Assembly  &  Elxecutive  Council  of  this  State, 
some  of  which  demand  their  immediate  attention.  Those  which  respect 
the  reduction  of  the  Brigade  &  the  new  Establishment,  cannot  be  de¬ 
layed  without  injury  to  the  United  States. 

You  will  perceive  that  1  am  ordered  to  point  out  to  Congress  the 
Necessity  of  their  adopting  the  plan  proposed  by  this  Sute.  It* is 
needless  to  run  thro*  a  course  of  reasoning  upon  this  Subject,  when 
our  Situation  so  evidently  displays  that  Necessity.  It  should  at  no 
time  be  forgot,  that  our  State  is  the  Southern  frontier,  thinly  In¬ 
habited,  most  extensive  in  its  Limits,  and  therefore  Assailable  umost 
on  every  Side.  A  Coimtry  thus  Situated  can  be  defended  only  by 
Horse.  We  have  no  other  way  of  getting  them,  but  by  Means  of 
Congress;  and  they  are  best  Judges  how  they  are  to  be  Supplyed. 
In  abiding  upon  this  business  it  should  also  be  remembered,  what 
exertions  and  sacrifices  we  have  made  to  keep  the  Country,  that 
it  ought  to  be  believed  we  are  determined  to  persevere,  and  there¬ 
fore  are  entitled  to  every  possible  Assistance,  Independent  of  those 
great  reasons  which  make  it  necessary  for  the  genei^  good.  So  soon 
as  Congress  shall  determine  upon  the  matter  it  is  hoped  they  will 
immediately  advise  the  State  of  their  proceeding.  .  . 

P*  am  also  ordered  to  appologise  to  Congress  ^r  .th^  trouble  given 
them  respecting  Brigadier  Genl.  McIntosh,  and  to  assure  them  tiiat 
a  general  and  settled  Aversion  has  and  does  prevail.  I  do  not  Mean 
to  Suspect  the  integrity  of  this  Officer  (for  personally T  am  very 
much  his  friend)  when  I  say  that  it  is  the  Practice  of  Nations  ’not 
to  continue  any  Officer  in  Command  longer  than  he  preserves  tl^ 
confidence  of  the  People. 

*  Director  of  the  Qeorgla  Historical  Society. 

4S.  Meintoeh  has  marked  this  paragraph  with  the  symbol  of  a  polntloR 
fbicw.  .... 
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I  am  further  directed  to  urge  to  Congress  the  expediency  of  the 
Measures  proposed  respecting  Brigadier  General  Elbert.  1  snail  only 
say,  it  will  render  us  great  ^rvice. 

The  Resolve  of  thanks  to  Colonel  Parker  is  a  Just  tribute  to  his 
Services,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  known. 

I  begg  Leave  to  inform  Congress,  that  Major  General  Lincoln 
posessses  the  full  confidence  of  the  Government  and  people  of  this 
state;  and  that  we  believe  that  no  effort  within  his  power  has  been 
unessayed  to  Serve  and  redeem  us. 

We  have  not  received  the  Money  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Qay  &  the 
general  but  expect  shortly  to  do  it,  but  which  when  received,  will 
be  by  no  means  equal  to  the  exigencies  of  our  Affairs,  and  we  must 
therefore  rely  upon  other  and  larger  Supplys. 

Delegates  will  attend  Congress  as  soon  as  the  Season  will  permit. 

I  have  the  Honor  to  be  Sir 

Yr.  most  obedient  Servant 
Geo  Walton 

(To] 

President  of  Congress. 

I  have  sent  Captain  Nash  express  with  these  papers,  who  will  wait 
the  determination  of  Congress  and  hope  he  will  be  dispatched  so  as 
(to)  return  during  the  Sitting  of  the  Assembly  the  beginning  of  the 
ensuing  Year.  Sufficient  money  to  defray  his  Expences  1  request  may 
be  advanced  to  him.  G.  W. 


Memorial  of  Geo  Walton,  done  at  Philadelphia  the  7th.  day  of 
September  1780.  &  directed  to  His  Excellency  the  President  of  Con¬ 
gress.  was  read  in  Congress  Sept.  8th.  1780.  See  Copy  taken  by  Mr. 
Few. 

Memorial  of  Richd.  Howly,  was  Stolen,  see  Copy  by  Mr.  Few.“ 
Letter  from  Wm.  Glascock  Speaker  of  the  A^mbly  of  Georgia 
dated  Augusta  30th.  November  1779.  See  Certifyed  Copy. 

Letter  from  Wm.  Glascock,  Augusta  May  12th.  1780.  Read  Septr. 
6th.  1780.  contained  in  a  cover  Superscribed  His  Excellency,  Sami. 
Huntington  Esquire  president  of  the  Continental  Congress,  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

Letter  from  Geo.  Seegar,  to  the  Committee  of  Congress  to  whom 
was  refered  the  Letter  of  Wm.  Glascock,  dated  Phila.  9th.  Septr. 
1780. 

And  the  Proceedings  of  the  Council  of  Georgia,  Augusta  December 
12th.  1779.  ..  ^  ■  ■*  . ,  .  .. 

44.  Memorials  of  Walton  and  Howley  are  In  “Papers  of  the  Continental 
OOBsress,**  No.  7S,  folios  t70^7l.  279-80  In  the  National  Archives. 
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were  all  the  papers  delivered  by  Mr.  Howly  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Assembly. 

True  Extract  from  the  Original  Papers  laid  before  the  Committee. 

John  Wilkinson  C.  G.  A. 

“Report  of  the  Committee  on  Gen.  McIntosh’s  Letter  &  inclostere, 

tst.  Feby  ’Syr 

House  of  Assembly  February  ist.  1783.“ 
The  Order  of  the  day  being  Call’d  for.  when  the  House  taking 
the  Report  of  the  Committee  to  whom  was  refered  a  letter  from 
Brigadier  Genl.  McIntosh,  with  its  Inclosures,  and  after  some  Amend¬ 
ments  agreed  to  the  following.  Viz.  That  they  have  examined  Such 
Papers  and  Persons  as  have  ^en  offered  by  different  Parties  from 
which  it  appears  that  the  Resolves  of  Council  dated  Augusta  twelfth 
of  December  One  thousand  Seven  hundred  &  Seventy  nine  and  the 
letter  from  the  Governor  to  the  President  of  Congress  dated  fifteenth 
December  One  thousand  Seven  hundred  &  Seventy  nine,  respecting 
the  General  were  unjust.  Illiberal,  and  a  misrepresentation  of  facts. 
That  the  Letter  said  to  be  from  William  Glascock  Speaker  of  the 
Assembly,  dated  thirtieth  November  One  thousand  Seven  hundred 
Seventy  nine.  Addressed  to  the  President  of  Congress,  appears  to  your 
Committee  to  be  a  forgery  in  Violation  of  Law  and  truth,  and 
highly  injurious  to  the  interest  of  the  State,  and  dangerous  to  the 
ri^ts  of  its  Citizens,  and  that  the  Attorney  General  be  ordered  to 
make  the  necessary  enquiries,  and  enter  such  Prosecutions  as  may 
be  Consistent  with  his  office  and  duty.  Resolved  That  General  Mc¬ 
Intosh  be  informed  that  the  House  do  entertain  an  abhorrence  of 
all  such  ungenerous  Attempts  made  use  of  as  appears  by  the  Papers 
laid  before  them  to  injure  the  Character  of  an  Officer  and  Qdzen 
of  this  State  who  merits  the  Attention  of  the  Ligislature  for  his 
early,  decided  and  Persevering  efforts  in  the  defence  of  America, 
which  Virtues  this  house  have  the  highest  Sense  of. 

Extract  from  the  Minutes. 

John  Wilkinson  C  H.  A. 

“Copys  of  Letters  [illepble]SLC  from  Committee 
of  Officers  Jmy. 

8th.  February,  [1783] 

Sir,  The  Committee  of  Continental  Officers  for  the  Georgia  Line 
rather  than  dishonour  their  Constituents  by  puting  them  on  a  footing 
with  such  as  have  Bowed  their  Necks  to  the  British  Yoke,  have 
parlyed  at  any  time  with  them  for  Interest  or  favor,  taken  their 

46.  In  Wilkinson's  hssd. 
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protection,  or  infamous  Oaths,  sought  the  pardon  of  their  Commis¬ 
sioners,  or  have  been  dugg  out  of  their  Trenches  &  Forts,  would  wish 
to  withdraw  the  application  they  have  made,  and  depend  upon  the 
Honor,  the  Justice  &  the  gratitude  of  other  States,  who  have  a  due 
Sense  of  the  invaluable  priviledges  the  Army  have  acquired  for  them. 

The  Committee  of  Officers  can  easily  observe  those  who  early 
fled  from  danger  to  secure  their  property,  or  taken  every  advantage 
of  the  times  to  make  fortunes,  to  be  the  most  averse  to  do  common 
Justice  to  their  more  deserving  fellow  Citizens,  the  Militia,  whose 
favor  every  one  seems  to  Court  as  they  have  Session  in  the  House, 
and  can  deal  all  things  at  their  own  pleasure,  have  turned  out  oc¬ 
casionally  as  it  suited  them  for  their  own  advantage,  &  if  they  had 
the  Liberality  &  Spirit  of  freemen  would  require  no  other  reward, 
and  the  only  small  State  Corps  we  ever  had  for  a  short  time  were 
amply  rewarded  with  Negroes  taken  by  themselves  in  prompt  pay, 
&  their  Commanding  Officer  with  the  sum  of  ^  [blank]  the  Com¬ 
missioners  of  Confiscated  Estates  for  a  few  days  Service,  have  about 

7,000  &  even  their  common  Cryer  is  allowed  j^ioo  to  be  paid  him 
in  Confiscated  Property  at  the  Sterling  Value  in  the  very  Manner 
we  required,  as  we  found  our  State  were  unable  to  pay  the  Cash 
which  is  Justly  due  to  us  &  would  at  this  time  be  of  Ten  times  the 
Value. 

[The  following  letters  are  on  the  back  of  the  preceding  one.] 

Sir,  I  wish  to  have  the  Honor  of  Introducing  Colo.  George  Rootes 
to  the  Notice  of  the  House,  who  is  recommended  by  some  of  the 
first  Characters  as  a  Man  of  Influence  &  ability.  Colo.  Roots  and 
Major  Willis  are  sent  as  Deputies  from  the  farming  Countys  of  Berkly 
Frederick,  Shanando  &  Hampshire  in  Virginia,  &  prop^  bringing 
in  three  hundred  Families  next  fall,  each  of  whom  shall  at  Least  have 
one  good  Gun  Man  &  well  armed,  providing  they  can  have  Lands 
Secured  to  them  -  the  Colo.  Himself  will  best  explain  to  the  House 
the  encouragement  they  wish  to  receive 

[To  Lyman  Hall] 

Sir,  We  have  waited  impatiently  for  the  return  of  Col.  £usta[ce] 
whom  your  Honors  predecessor  Govr.  Martin  Sent  to  East  Florida 
to  demand  the  Slaves  Horses  &  other  property  plundered  from  this 
Stote  contrary  to  the  agreement  entered  into  by  nim  &  Gov.  Tonyn. 
We  are  now  at  Length  informed  by  Mr.  Jno.  Morrel  that  our  Slaves 
(who  were  taken  in  a  Small  row  Boat,  while  Left  high  &  dry  upon 
a  Sand  Bank  by  the  Tide  as  they  were  removing  from  one  plantation 
to  another)  were  Condemned  at  their  Court  of  Admiralty,  which 
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we  gave  positive  directions  not  to  Submit  to  upon  any  accoimt  as 
we  deemed  ourselves  altogether  Strangers  &  Aliens  to  their  Laws  their 
Customs  &  their  Courts,  nor  shall  any  consideration  ever  induce  us 
to  begin  or  introduce  a  Practice  that  will  put  it  in  the  power  of 
unprinciple  [d]  Robbers  to  draw  our  Citizens  to  a  Submission  which 
would  reflect  the  highest  dishonour  upon  the  Dignity  &  the  Sovereignty 
of  our  State 

Colo.  Qarke,  ourselves  &  others  who  have  been  plundered  only 
wish  &  desire  to  know  from  your  Honor  whether  the  Contract  (which 
originated  with  themselves)  &  solemnly  entered  into  by  the  two 
Countrys  is  still  binding  upon  our  State  or  not.  the  Deputys  who 
were  first  sent  to  St.  Augu^ne  positively  assert  &  declare  the  inland 
Navigation  was  expressly  included  in  the  agreement,  [illegible]  written 
which  it  wou’d  be  of  no  avail  as  most  of  our  Plant[ation]s  were  on 
some  water,  that  they  mentioned  it  particularly  to  Governor  Tonyn 
who  replyed  that  the  whole  was  fully  inserted  in  the  Letter  he  sent 
by  them,  &  in  Consequence  thereof  Govr.  Martin  has  shewn  us  Com¬ 
missions  he  has  given  Since  precluding  Vessels  from  making  prizes 
within  the  Sea  Islands  or  in  ^vers  as  well  as  from  the  Shore,  and 
discouraged  Privateers  of  other  States  whom  he  had  no  Jurisdiction 
over  from  sending  such  prizes  in  here.  We  are  sony  to  observe  the 
same  Candour  has  not  been  observed  on  the  Side  of  Governor  Tonyn, 
in  all  his  Letters  he  appears  to  be  studiously  evasive  on  this  part  of 
the  Treaty,  which  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  the  continued  practices 
of  Deveaux,  Manson,  &  others  by  Water  &  Land,  &  the  encouragement 
they  meet  with. 


A  Case  in  Pomt.** 

‘^Savannah,  May  23,  1742 

“Mr.  Thomas  Jones  was  at  the  Southward  when  he  was  indicted 
by  the  Grand  Jury,  and  on  the  3d.  of  this  Instant  there  was  a  Court 
to  be  holden  at  Savannah,  and  Mr.  Jones  came  in  order  to  have  taken 
his  place  upon  the  Bench;  which  thing  would  have  been  objected 
against  by  all  the  people  in  the  Town;  neither  would  any  Man  serve 
as  Grana  or  Petty  Jurors,  while  Mr.  Jones  sat  on  the  Eiench,  till  he 
had  first  taken  his  Trial,  and  cleared  himself  of  the  charge  laid  against 
him.” 

A  true  copy  taken  from  the  History  of  those  times  by 
Hercules  Wormwood. 


46.  Beara  note  In  Mclntoeh’t  hand:  “A  Case  In  Point  Maj  1742.  bj 
Hercnlee  Wormwood  Sd.  March  1782.”  A  copy  is  In  the  Force  Georgia 
Transcripts.  Library  of  Congress. 
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The  above  extract  is  recommended  to  the  serious  consideration  of 
every  Juror  who  has  any  regard  for  his  own  honor  or  his  Country’s 
reputation,  also  to  look  into  the  Minutes  of  the  House  of  Assembly 
published  in  the  last  paper  and  then  say  if  George  Walton  is  a  proper 
person  to  sit  in  Judgment. 

^vannah  3rd.  March  1783. 

[Endorsed:]  read  this  and  consider 

“Copy  of  Genl.  Greens  orders  30th.  June  ivith  Memorandums.'^ 

Extract  from  General  Orders^’ 

Head  Quarters  Charles  Town 
May  14th.  1783 

The  pay  master  of  each  corps,  and  the  heads  of  the  Suff  depart¬ 
ments  wiU  present  to  the  pay  Master  General  as  soon  as  they  can, 
a  Subsistance  Account  for  rations  due  to  the  Officers  acting  either 
in  the  Line  or  the  Staff;  from  the  first  of  January  1782  to  the  Thirty 
first  of  December  following,  and  a  Subsistence  Account,  from  the 
first  of  January  1783  to  the  Twentieth  of  February  following. 

Rations  drawn  to  be  charged  at  nine  pence  half  penny  Pensylvania 
Currency;  Each  officer  must  be  charged  with  the  rations  he  has 
drawn,  and  credited  with  one  ration  as  a  gratuity  which  it  is  supposed 
Congress  will  allow  to  the  Officers  for  those  drawn  in  1782.  The 
pay  Masters  and  heads  of  Departments,  must  also  Collect  a  just 
state  of  each  Officers  account  with  the  Qotheer  Quarter  Master 
and  Commissary  which  are  to  be  deducted  from  the  amount  of  the 
ration  and  Subsistance  accounts,  after  which  the  Ballances  which 
may  appear  to  be  due,  the  Pay  Master  General  will  discharge  by 
Bilk;  and  if  it  should  be  found  that  any  Officers  have  drawn  more 
then  the  amount  of  their  ration  and  Subsistance  accounts  that  the 
Ballance  be  transmitted  to  the  pay  Master  General  to  be  settled  at 
a  future  Day  (thk  is  Done  for  the  relief  of  the  Subalterns  who  must 
be  Distressed  to  have  their  Subsistance  stopped  for  the  immediate 
Settlement  of  these  Ballances. 

The  accounts  to  be  Collected  from  the  Quarter  Master  General, 
and  settled  in  the  subsistance  accounts,  k  not  ment  to  have  reference 
to  the  Forage  Department. 

That  the  Bills  drawn  for  the  subsktence  of  Officers  may  com¬ 
mune  [commence  ?]  with  the  Month,  In  future  the  next  are  to  be 
made  up  to  the  first  of  July  from  the  20th.  Instant. 

E  Edwards  DAG 


47.  In  hand  of  BL  Edwards. 
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Orderly  Office 
Camp  James  Island 
June  30th.  1783 

[The  following  letters  and  notes  are  on  the  back  of  this  paper.] 

State  of  So.  Carolina.  No.  64 
Charlesto.  July  2d.  1783. 

Sir,  At  Sight,  pay  unto  [blank]  of  the  Georgia  Battn.  or  Order, 
Sixty  four  dollars,  being  for  five  Months  &  one  third  of  a  Month 
Subsistance  due  him  from  the  twentieth  Day  of  Feby.  1783  to  the  first 
Day  of  August  1783. 

I  am.  Sir  Your  Humble  Servt. 

John  Sandford  Dart 
Dy.  pay  Master  So.  Army 
To 

John  Pierce  Esqr. 

Pay  Master  Genl. 

Philada. 

Charlestown  So.  Carolina  July  the  2  1783 

Exchange  for  40  dollars  * 

At  Sixty  days  after  Sight  of  this  my  Exchange  (the  Second  of 
the  same  tenor  and  Date  not  yet  paid)  pay  to  the  order  of  Captn. 
Jon  Lucas  of  the  Georgia  Battn.  the  sum  of  40  dollars  being  for  a 
Month’s  pay  advanced  him,  by  order  of  the  Honourable  Major- 
General  Greene,  Commanding  Officer,  Southern  Army;  which  place 
to  the  account  of  said  Captn.  Lucas 
I  am.  Sir, 

Yr.  Humble  Servt. 

John  Sandford  Dart 
Dy.  Pay  Master  So  Army 
To 

John  Pierce,  Esq 
Pay  Master  Genl. 

Philadelp[hi]a 

[And  the  following  in  McIntosh’s  hand.] 

Came  to  Philadelphia  13th.  July  1781. 

Went  to  Jersey  about  the  beginning  of  Augt.  &  returned  from 
Camp  about  the  begginning  of  ^ptember  1781,  when  I  found  the 
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Contract  took  place,  at  10/90  per  ratn.  prior  to  the  ist.  August  1781 
&  954/90  afterwards. 

Allowance  of  Wood. 

Brigadier  General  2  Chords  per  Mo.  in  Winter,  &  one  Chord  in 
Summer 

Colonel 

Lt.  Colo. 

Major 

Captain  -  i  Chord  in  Winter  &  54  in  Summer  6  Mos.  &  6  Mos. 

Subaltern  -  Vz  Chord  do.  %  in  Summer 

** Affidavit  for  Wm.  Glascock”  [I’jSa  or  I’jSj]** 

State  of  Georgia 
Chatham  County 

William  Gla^ock  of  Augusta,  Richmond  County  Esquire,  ap¬ 
peared  personally,  and  maketh  Oath,  That  he  hath  seen,  and  care¬ 
fully  perused  Copys  of  Memorials  from  George  Walton  and  Richard 
Howly,  and  a  Lmer  from  George  Seegar,  addressed  to  the  president 
of  Congress,  upon  his  receiving  a  Letter  from  the  Deponent  dated 
Augusta,  1 2th.  May  1780,  and  witnessed  by  Peter  Deveaux  Esqr.  one 
of  the  Executive  Council,  and  to  the  Committee  of  Congress  to  whom 
the  said  Letter  from  the  Deponent  was  referred,  and  the  Deponent 
most  Solemnly  declares  the  whole  of  his  own  Letter  was  true,  and 
contained  nothing  but  facts,  that  it  was  signed  the  day  it  was  dated 
while  Mr.  Howly  was  Govr.  &  at  Aug  [us]  t  [a],  and  that  the  two 
Memorials  above  mentioned,  with  Seegar’s  Letter,  which  appears 
to  the  Deponent  to  have  been  Concerted  between  the  authors  of  them, 
are  replete  with  the  grossest  falshoods,  evasions,  and  every  sentence 
of  them  distant  from  the  truth,  and  the  deponent  cannot  help  ex¬ 
pressing  his  surprise,  that  his  Letter  was  so  long  on  it’s  way,  and 
that  so  Wise  a  Body  as  Congress  could  be  imposed  upon  so  easily. 
The  Deponent  thinks,  he  cannot  at  this  distance  of  time,  and  when 
Occurrences  were  so  Complicated,  otherwise  explain  the  whole  drift, 
and  intention  of  the  Transactions  of  the  unfortunate  Years  1779  and 
1780  in  Georgia,  better,  than  by  giving  a  Short  Narrative  of  the  rise, 
and  progress  of  them,  as  far  as  he  knows.  The  Deponent  therefore  Saith, 
that  after  the  new  Representatives  were  Chosen  at  the  general  annual 
Election  throughout  the  State  in  December  1778,  and  before  they 
could  Convene,  the  British  from  New  York  took  possession  of  the 

48.  This  paper  is  marked  in  an  unknown  hand.  “Civil  Affairs  1779  Im- 
jtortant.”  It  is  obvious  from  the  context  that  the  date  should  be  later. 
Savannah  and  Chatham  County  were  occupied  by  the  British  from  December 
29,  1778,  to  July  11,  1782. 
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Capital  Savannah,  and  either  subdued,  or  scattered  the  Inhabitants 
of  some  of  the  Counties  up  the  River,  and  all  of  those  along  the  Sea 
Coast,  which  made  it  impossible  for  a  sufficient  Number  of  Members 
to  meet  to  make  a  House,  or  to  elect  a  new  Governor  and  Executive 
for  the  Ensuing  Year  1779,  which  by  the  Constitution  must  be  the 
very  first  business  on  the  first  Tue^ay  of  January  in  every  year, 
on  which  day  the  preceeding  Government  always  expires,  that  not¬ 
withstanding  the  Day  for  electing  the  Qvil  Officers  of  the  State  for 
that  year  had  elapsed,  there  was  repeated  efforts  made  in  Vain  to 
Collect  Members  enough  to  make  a  House,  in  order  to  fall  upon 
some  other  Means  of  relieving  in  part  the  general  distresses  of  the 
times,  and  at  Length  in  the  Month  of  July,  about  Twenty  five 
Members  met  at  Augusta,  but  as  they  were  not  a  House,  and  yet 
foimd  the  necessity  of  Checking  the  irregularitys  which  then  too 
much  prevailed,  they  called  the  Citizer.s  at  Targe  in  to  their  assistance 
on  the  emergency  which  they  would  not  presume  to  take  upon  them¬ 
selves,  and  they  Jointly  Chose  a  Respectable  Executive  Council,  of 
Nine  (who  engaged  to  Serve  gratis)  to  Act  for  the  remaining  part 
of  that  Year,  and  undll  the  first  Tuesday  in  January  1780,  who  were 
Authorised  by  a  great  majority  of  all  the  people  then  in  the  State, 
gave  general  Satisfaction,  and  were  as  happy  as  any  people  in  their 
Situation  cou’d  be  under  their  Government. 

Just  after  this  Council  were  appointed.  General  McIntosh  returned 
from  the  Northern  Army,  after  near  two  years  absence  from  the 
State,  with  Colonel  Parker’s  Regiment  of  foot,  and  Blands  Regiment 
of  Horse,  which  greatly  raised  all  their  Spirits,  reanimated,  and 
was  a  Seasonable  Succour,  and  relief  to  the  few  Militia  remaining 
then  in  the  State,  as  their  own  Line  of  the  Regular  Army  were  en¬ 
tirely  extinct,  &  annihilated  at  the  unfortunate  affairs  of  Savannah 
and  Bryer  Creek,  but  Notwithstanding,  the  general  good  Humour  and 
harmony  which  Subsisted  during  this  Short  but  happy  period,  be¬ 
tween  all  parties  and  distinctions,  Qvil  and  Military,  it  gave  uneasiness 
to  some,  who  Wished  to  fish  in  troubled  Waters,  &  had  no  other 
Element  they  could  be  distinguished  in;  the  late  turbulent  &  ambitious 
George  Wells  first  raised  a  Small  party  against  the  Council,  which 
was  however  taken  but  little  Notice  of,  and  hardly  known  undll 
Richard  Howly  came  from  Carolina  to  his  asistance,  who  after  trying 
in  Vain  every  Effort  to  overset  them,  pretended  at  Length  to 
applaud  &  approve  highly  of  all  their  proceedings. 

In  the  Month  of  September  the  Executive  Council  with  their 
President,  and  nearly  all  the  Militia  of  the  State  Chearfully  &  readily 
followed  General  McIntosh  to  the  Siege  of  Savannah,  upon  the 
arrival  of  the  Count  D’Estaing  which  the  Deponent  is  informed  was 
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carried  on  with  the  Utmost  harmony  untill  the  General  was  ordered 
into  Carolina. 

After  that  Siege  was  rased  in  the  Month  of  October,  George  Walton 
(who  had  been  Captured  when  Savannah  fell,  the  latter  end  of  the 
preceeding  Year)  was  exchanged,  and  immediately  made  another  at¬ 
tempt  against  the  Council,  in  which  Howly  and  Wells  Joined  again, 
he  objected  to  some  of  the  Members  of  it,  as  favourable  to  Torys,  and 
Collectively  as  unconstitutional,  and  pretended  the  Utmost  danger 
from  Citizens  among  ourselves  from  discoverys  he  had  made  in  his 
Captivity  and  that  it  was  Necessary  to  call  an  Assembly  without 
delay,  which  he  and  his  new  Associates  tryed  every  Means  to  Ac¬ 
complish,  but  without  effect,  as  the  Deponent  apprehends,  because, 
besides  their  being  Scattered  in  other  States  which  prevented  their 
Meeting  on  former  Occasions,  they  might  think  it  now,  it  was  so 
late  unnecessary,  &  so  near  the  general  Elections  by  the  Constitution, 
which  the  Council  had  already  advertised  to  be  held  in  the  State, 
as  near  the  usual  form  as  possible,  and  as  the  times  of  the  old  Members 
would  in  all  probabillity  expire  before  they  could  Meet,  or  do  any 
business,  yet  they  persisted,  and  altho  they  could  not  equal  in  Number 
of  Members,  those  who  Met  in  July,  they  boldly  &  peremtorily  of 
themselves  Condemned  the  Acting  Council,  and  all  their  proceed¬ 
ings  as  illegal  unconstitutional  and  dangerous  to  the  Liberties  of  the 
State,  they  appointed  George  Walton  their  Governor  for  the  short 
remainder  of  the  Year,  and  also  a  Delegate  to  Congress,  George  Wells 
and  Richard  Howly  Counsellors,  and  every  Matter  that  was  brought 
in,  and  carried  in  the  House  of  Assembly,  if  it  might  be  so  called 
(who  Chose  the  Deponent  their  Speaker)  was  first  Settled,  and  de¬ 
termined  upon,  in  a  private  Club  held  at  Geo.  Wells’s  L(  dging,  and 
composed  of  the  Governor  Elect,  the  new  Counsellors,  some  Select 
Members  of  the  House  &  others  whom  they  gained  by  Offer  .ind 
picked  out  to  Suit  their  purposes,  and  prevented  the  crtrance  of 
all  others,  their  proceedings  were  kept  in  the  profoundest  Secrecy, 
even  from  the  otner  Members  of  the  House,  except  some  trifling 
Matters  carryed  in  to  Amuse  them,  which  they  observing,  and  dk. 
approving  of  the  Measures  after  attempting  to  sit  a  few  days  dropt 
off  daily,  &  without  doing  any  thing  of  Consequence,  in  a  few  days 
after  the  Members  Met,  they  left  the  Club  to  themselves,  to  Act 
as  they  pleased,  which  of  Course  must  have  got  the  Sanction  of  an 
Executive  of  their  own  Creation,  and  of  whom  they  were  chiefly 
Composed,  and  the  other  Executive  Council  being  Acting  in  the  State 
at  the  same  time  Occasioned  the  most  Violent  parties  and  Convulsions. 

Colo.  Parker  of  Virginia  who  at  that  time  commanded  the  Con¬ 
tinentals  in  the  State  was  in  the  State  with  his  Regiment  &  Colonel 
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Elbert  who  had  been  appointed  Brigr.  of  Militia  the  same  Year  by 
some  of  the  Members  who  tryed  to  make  a  House  &  a  prisoner  then 
upon  parol  at  Augusta  were  ofered  to  be  made  Major  Generals 
alternate  others  Brigadiers  &  the  Deponent  often  heard  George  Walton 
declare  he  would  have  General  McIntosh  broke!*® 

This  short  &  plain  recital  of  facts  the  Deponent  conceives  will 
easily  Lead  to  the  reasons  for  Condemning  some  Citizens  and  for 
applauding  others,  and  unravell  the  whole  Mystery  from  it’s  Sources, 
the  Deponent  moreover  thinks,  that  Money  as  well  as  Ambitious 
projects  might  be  in  their  View,  as  he  finds  a  large  Sum  applyed  for 
to  Congress  in  the  Letter  of  [blank]  November  1779.  falsly  ascribed 
to  him,  the  Depont.  besides  half  a  Million  then  in  General  Lincolns 
hands  and  loom.  dollars  Lent  by  the  State  of  So.  Carolina  for  the 
use  of  this  State,  &  the  British  General  Clinton,  at  that  time  daily 
expected  with  a  force  which  wou[l]d  probably  overrun  two  or  three 
at  least  of  the  Southern  States,  and  ballance  the  Account.  But  what¬ 
ever  their  secret  Motives  might  be.  The  Deponent  absolutely  declares, 
that  there  was  no  Committee  appointed  by  the  November  House 
to  write  to  Congress  as  the  two  Memorials  assert,  unless  they  mean 
this  mixed  Qub,  or  Junto  of  their  own  forming,  of  which  the  De¬ 
ponent  was  not  a  Member  as  is  aledged,  and  never  had  admittance  to  it 
but  once,  nor  did  the  Deponent  ever  Authorise  any  Person  to  Sign  his 
name  to  any  Letter  for  him  to  Congress,  nor  was  it  ever  proposed 
to  him,  on  the  Contrary,  the  Deponent  Stayed  at  and  near  Augusta 
during  the  whole  Transaction,  and  untill  the  next  General  Election, 
^  for  sometime  afterv'ards,  &  did  not  go  to  the  Congarees  in  Carolina 
at  that  time  as  the  Memorials  asserts.  The  Deponent  saith  also,  that 
there  was  no  Alarms  from  parties  of  the  Enemy  immediately  at,  and 
for  some  Months  before  &  after  that  period  as  the  Memols.  afirm, 
they  being  kept  at  40.  or  50.  miles  distance  from  Augusta  by  Parkers 
and  Blands  Regiments  and  parties  of  the  Militia. 

The  Deponent  further  saith  that  he  was  appointed  Speaker  of  the 
next  new  Assembly  the  begging  [beginning?]  of  January  1780,  at 
Augusta  also,  and  no  such  Letter  as  Mr.  Seegar  aludes  to,  ever 
appeared  to  the  Deponent’s  knowledge  in  the  House,  nor  none  of 
the  proceedings  of  what  was  called  a  House  of  Assembly  the  latter 
part  of  the  preceeding  November  could  be  obtained  altho’  often  called 
for,  nor  was  there  ever  to  the  Deponent’s  knowledge  any  thing 
said,  or  hinted,  in  either  the  November  or  the  January  Sessions,  in 
a  public  or  in  a  private  manner  that  could  tend  in  the  least  to  the 


49.  This  paragraph  is  written  in  the  margin. 
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prejudice  of  General  McIntosh,  nor  had  the  General  any  Command 
in  the  state  of  Georgia  after  the  Siege  of  Savannah. 

“Board  Claims  77^5” 

After  the  most  deliberate  and  Maturest  ^nsideration  the  following 
Regulations,  and  general  principles  are  determin’d  and  fixed  upon, 
always  to  be  adhered  to,  by  this  Board,  in  Liquidating  the  Several 
Claims  or  demands  that  may  be  brought  before  them,  in  order  to 
put  every  Claimt.  as  nearly  as  possible  upon  an  equal  footing,  and  to 
do  the  same  Justice  to  ail. 

I  St.  Whereas  by  the  prevailing  custom  of  giving  extensive  Credits 
in  this  State,  which  proved  to  be  a  reciprocal  advantage,®®  the  Planters 
were  almost  universally  in  Debt  at  the  Commencement  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion,  and  as  they  have  been  harassed  and  distressed  beyond  example 
since  the  beginning  of  the  War,  in  every  part  of  a  frontier  State,  ex¬ 
posed  on  a  all  sides  to  depredations  as  we  have  been,  and  any 
property  which  some  of  them  might  secure  and  retain,  was  rather 
an  Expence  &  burthen,  than  an  advantage  to  them,  which  not  only 
disabled  them  from  discharging  any  part  of  their  old  Debts,  but 
obliged  many  to  add  new  ones  to  them.  While  it  is  well  known  the 
most  of  their  Creditors,  (who  if  they  exerted  themselves,  could  supply 
the  wants  &  relieve  the  Necessitys  of  their  Country),  lay  by,  and 
withdrew  their  asistance.  Acting  an  ignoble  Newtrality  to  se¬ 
cure  the  property  they  had  acquired  by  the  Labour  &  Industry  of 
their  Creditors,  and  expecting  that  property  (whatever  turn  public 
affairs  took)  would  accumulate  without  risque  or  trouble  by  the 
growing  Interest  thereon,  and  would  undoubtedly  as  they  expected 
make  the  fortunes  of  a  few  at  the  expense  &  total  ruin  of  Nine- 
tenths  of  the  Citizens  of  this  State.  And  whereas  the  many  extra¬ 
ordinary  Circumstances  produced  by  our  Revolution,  could  not  have 
been  expected  or  foreseen  in  peaceable  Regular  Governments,  and 
many  Laws  and  customs  equitable  and  right  in  the  one  would  be  the 
most  iniquitous  &  unjust  in  the  other,  which  is  further  confirmed 
by  the  Constant  practice  of  every  Court  of  Justice  in  Matters  of  less 
Consequence. 

It  is  therefore  the  Unanimous  opinion  of  this  Board,  that  to  place 
the  Debtors  &  Creditors,  Qtizens  of  this  State,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
upon  an  equal  footing  in  their  general  losses  during  the  late  War, 
(altho  the  latter  have  much  the  advantage  by  having  their  original 
property  secure)  that  no  Interest  ought  to  be  added  to  such  principle 
or  demanded,  or  paid  upon  any  Accounts  Bonds  or  other  Specialties 


60.  “Benefit”  is  written  above  “advantace”;  “prefering”  above  “Acting" 
in  manoBcript. 
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or  any  Debts  whatever  Contracted  before  the  4th  July  1776.  And, 
as  the  public  in  which  every  individual  are  Interested,  is  entitled  to 
the  same  Justice  which  it  is  the  duty  of  this  Board  to  have  done,  they 
have  agreed®^  that  the  Same  Rate  shall  be  observed  in  all  Claims 
or  demands  whatsoever  brought  aginst  this  State  which  had  their  rise 
prior  to  the  said  4  July  1776. 

zd.  And  whereas  the  Interest  upon  Debts  contracted  since  that 
period  is  evidently  of  a  more  intricate  and  delicate  Nature,  when 
some  began  to  Speculate  upon  the  distresses  of  their  Country  and 
fellow  Citizens,  while  others  with  a  Noble  and  disinterested  Zeal 
supported  both  to  the  Utmost  of  their  Ability,  which  deserves  very 
diferent  Consideration  &  treatment,  and  wluch  it  is  probable  the 
Legislature  had  in  View  in  their  Instructions  for  Sealing  public 
Accounts  by  Leaving  the  Interest  to  the  discretion  and  Judgement  of 
the  Auditor  &  this  Board,  altho  they  [were]  minutely  particular  in 
every  thing  else.  It  is  therefore  the  further  oponion  of  this  Board, 
that  the  Interest  upon  any  Accots.  Qaims  or  aemands  since  the  4th. 
day  of  July  1776,  shall  be  allowed  or  not  according  to  Circumstances, 
their  Respective  Merits,  and  the  Justice  due  to  each. 

3d.  It  is  farther  agreed®’  upon  by  this  Board,  that  all  Accounts 
Claims  and  demands  in  Georgia  Money  at  5/.  to  the  Dollar,  prior 
to  the  [blank]  when  the  State  adopted  the  British  mode  of  calculating 
our  Accounts  4/8  to  the  dollar,  be  reduced  to  our  present  Method 
by  deducting  6-2/3  from  each. 

4th.  Resolved  That  every  person  who  do  not  produce  Vouchers 
to  the  Satisfaction  of  the  Board  shall  have  the  following  Oath  ad¬ 
ministered  to  them.  Vizt.  the  Oath  [Not  included  here] 

5th.  Resolved  that  all  Accounts  claims  &  demands  wh  ch  had  their 
rise  during  the  late  British  usurpation,  between  those  who  remained 
with  them,  had  taken  their  Oaths  or  protection,  or  were  on  each  part 
British  Subjects  shall  be  paid  no  Regard  to.  further  regulations  shall 
be  made  as  a  Necessity  for  them  occurs. 

21.  Novr.  83. 

,  Present.  &ca. 

6th.  &  Whereas  some  persons  concerned  in  Trade  as  partners 
either  in  a  general  or  any  particular  branch  or  branches  of  Commerce, 
have  Apparently  Seperated  before,  or  during  the  late  War,  part  of 
the  concerned  having  remained  wth.  or  Joined  the  Enemy,  while 

61.  “pot”  is  written  above  “place."  "Principle”  above  “property,”  and 
“resolved”  above  “a^eed"  In  mannscrlpt. 

62.  In  the  following  three  paragraphs  “resolved”  Is  written  above  “agreed,” 
“Standard”  above  “method,”  “the  former”  above  “each,”  “Resolved”  above 
“And.”  and  **the  Enemy"  above  “them”  In  the  manuscript. 
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the  other  part  Stayed  with  the  Americans,*  which  Conduct  the  Board 
do  not  pretend  to  Condemn  in  the  Lump,  but  as  it  appears  to  them 
extremely  Suspicious,  &  too  interested  in  a  Contest  which  required 
the  utmost  exertions  of  every  Individual*  whereby  the  good  Citizens 
of  this  State  became  Lyable  to  prosecutions  on  both  Sides  for  the  same 
Contracts,  and  many  of  them  Actually  have  been  unjustly  distressed 
by  that  means  during  the  late  Usurpation  of  the  British,  &  whereby 
also  our  Laws  have  been  evaded,  and  the  State  is  still  Lvable  to  be 
defrauded  by  transferring  or  Exchanging  Debts  between  British  Sub¬ 
jects  and  the  Qtizens  of  this  or  any  other  of  the  United  States;  or 
by  dividing  the  property  or  Debts  of  such  Copartnerships  so  as  to 
frustrate  the  good  intentions  of  the  Act  of  Confiscation®*  bv  Leaving 
what  was  imovable  to  the  one  while  the  rest  was  carried  off.  It  is 
therefore  the  opinion  of  this  Board,  that  any  Accounts  claims  or 
Demands  brot.  in  by  any  person  or  persons  (Citizens  of  the  United 
States)  against  any  who  have  been  concerned  in  trade  with  him,  or 
her  or  them  &  remained  with  or  Joined  the  British  before  or 
during  the  War  &  their  property  forfeited  in  this  State;  nor  any 
other,  which  has  an  appearance  of  transferring  or  conveying  the  Value 
of  such  forfeited  property  away  to  any  part  of  the  British  Dominions 
shall  be  allowed  untill  the  Legislature  determines  upon  so  Delicate 
a  Subject. 

7th.  Whereas  by  the  Act  which  constitutes  this  Board  Certificates 
for  provision  &  other  Necessarys  for  the  Army  are  directed  to  be 
laid  before  the  said  Board  in  the  first  instance,  which  is  presumed 
to  be  an  oversight  through  a  Multiplicity  &  hurry  of  other  business 
in  the  Legislature,  as  it  is  taking  great  part  of  the  business  of  the 
Auditor  General  out  of  his  hands.  It  is  therefore  the  opinion  of  the 
Board,  that  all  such  Certificates  be  first  presented  to  &  go  through 
the  examination  of  the  Auditor  General  and  he  to  refer  any  of  them 
afterwards  with  his  remarks  if  he  thinks  it  necessary,  to  this  Board, 
which  will  be  a  double  Security  that  the  public  is  not  injured,  and 
the  better  to  prevent  imposition  as  much  as  may  be  as  well  as  un¬ 
necessary  trouble  it  is  recommended  to  him  to  get  and  examine  the 
Accounts  of  the  Commissary  &  qr.  Masters  General  &  those  at  the 
head  of  other  departments  first  who  ought  to  be  answerable  for  the 
Conduct  of  those  whom  they  have  appointed,  their  Authority  or 
Necessity  of  making  such  appointments,  and  to  insert  all  these 
smaller  Accounts  which  are  rendered  to  them  if  Just  in  their  General 

'  '  *  Tbe  portion  between  tbe  asterisks  is  crossed  out  In  tbe  original. 

53.  In  tbis  paragraph  “Laws  of  tbis  State”  is  written  above  “Act  of 
Confiscation,”  and  “no”  above  “any”  in  manuscript. 
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Account  to  appear  at  one  View,  &  be  a  proper  Check  upon  all  other 
Accounts  that  may  appear  of  an  improper  Nature. 

8.  If  it  so  happens  that  no  more  than  one  or  two  of  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  meet  they  are  to  sit  on  the  days  &  hours  appointed,  and  are 
to  receive  Accounts  &  Claims  examine  Vouchers  see  the  parties  [il¬ 
legible]  but  cannot  pass  any  or  determine  any  other  essential  business 
with[ou]t  the  approbation  of  three  of  the  Board  at  Least.  Any 
General  business  must  have  the  approbation  of  4.  of  the  Board  as  their 
effects  are  so  extensive. 

“Coppy  of  Address  from  the  Officers  igth.  March  ^84. 

With  Anywerr 

At  a  meeting  of  a  Number  of  the  Officers  of  the  Georgia  Line  on 
the  19th.  day  of  March  1784.  On  Motion  made.  That  Major  Genl. 
McIntosh  be  allowed  the  first  Choice  of  Lands  reserved  for  the  Offi¬ 
cers  &  Soldiers  of  the  Line  aforesaid. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  Unanimous  opinion  of  this  Meeting  that 
the  General  from  his  unwearied  attention  &  perseverance  for  the  In¬ 
terest  of  the  Officers  &  Soldiers  under  his  Command,  Merit  their 
Warmest  Acknowledgements,  Therefore  begg  Leave  to  return  him 
their  Thanks,  in  behalf  of  themselves  their  Brother  Officers  &  Soldiers, 
And  request  that  he  will  honor  them  so  far  as  to  accept  of  the  first 
Choice  of  the  Lands  reserved  for  the  Said  Line. 

G  Handly  Major  G.  Melvin,  Major 

J.  Milton  Major  Elisha  Miller,  Captain 

F.  Tennill,  Capt.  Edw.  Cowan,  Capt. 

Cor.  Collins,  Lt.  Ar.  Hays,  Lt. 

Chr.  Hillary,  Lt. 

Ordered,  That  Major  Handley  &  Capt.  Cowan  be  requested  to  wait 
on  his  Honor  Genl.  McIntosh  with  the  foregoing  Resolution. 

Gentn.  I  am  most  Sensibly  Affected  &  feel  the  very  Polite  &  kind 
address  you  sent  me  this  day  by  your  Committee  for  which  please 
to  accept  my  Sincere  &  heartiest  Thanks,  the  plaudit  of  my  fellow 
Soldiers  who  have  been  the  Companions  &  Witnesses  of  my  Toils 
Travels  &  Sufferings  throughout  a  Long  War,  is  more  gratefull  to 
me  than  that  of  the  whole  World  besides  &  the  best  reward  for  my 
Labour,  but  you  much  overate  Gentn.  the  Small  Services  1  have 
been  able  to  render  the  brave  Men  to  whom  the  United  States  are 
so  much  Indebted,  and  I  am  sorry  to  add,  so  ungratefully  and  un¬ 
justly  Neglected  &  ill  rewarded.  My  inclinitation  as  well  as  my  duty 
alvays  impells  me  to  attempt  every  thing  in  my  power,  and  only 
regret  that  I  can  do  no  more  for  them,  nor  do  I  desire  to  have  any 
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preference  myself  beyond  the  poorest  Soldier,  and  Value  that  you 
have  been  generously  &  Politely  pleased  to  honor  me  with,*  only 
as  it  is  a  lasting  Mark  of  your  Attachment,  friendship  &  Esteem. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be  Gent. 

Yr  most  obt.  Hble  Scrvt. 

L  McIntosh  M.  Genl. 
iQth.  March  84. 

To  the  Gentn.  of  the  Cond.  Army 
Marine  &  Gallies  belonging  to  the  State  of  Georgia. 

•this  was  a  preference  to  run  his  bounty  Lands  before  any  other. 
[McIntosh’s  note] 

[The  following  notes  in  McIntosh’s  hand  are  on  the  above  letters 
and  the  cover  of  the  original  letter  from  the  Officers,  which  was 
endorsed  to  “The  Honble  Major  Genl.  McIntosh,  Savannah.”] 

“M  Genl.  McIntosh  is  Entitled 

1 100  Acres  from  Congress 

1 100  Acres  from  the  State  800 


2200  Acres 

330 


2530 
900 

3430. 

“General  McIntosh  is  Entitled  to  the  following  Lands. 

1100  Acres  from  Congress. 

1100  Acres  from  the  ^te. 

800  Acres  for  his  son  Major  L  McIntosh  deceased  makes 
3,000  Acres  and 

450  Acres,  for  15  per  Q.  allowed  upon  the  whole  by  the  Assembly 
’84  -  in  one  Warrant,  makes 


3,450  Acres  altogether,  entitled  to  a  preferrence. 

“Note,  the  General  Lent  a  Certificate  of  850  Acres  Land  to  an 
Officer  for  a  particular  purpose,  which  was  to  be  returned  in  Cer¬ 
tificates  for  the  Same  quantity  of  Lands,  again  &  which  ought  to 
have  the  same  priviledges,  as  he  is  bent  upon  keeping  them  in  his 
Family,  for  this  distinguished  Mark  of  Preference  from  his  Brothers 
Soldiers.” 

“Address  of  the  Officers  of  the  Georgia  Line  of  the  Army,  iqth. 
March  ’84  -  Nc  quid  nimis  -  too  much  is  not  good.” 


100. 

900. 
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^Instructions  for  Delegates  Cincirmati.*"’^ 

Instructions  to  be  observed  by  the  Delegates  Sent  by  the  Society 
of  the  Cincinnati  of  the  State  of  Georgia  to  Represent  them  in  the 
General  Society  to  be  held  in  the  Qty  of  Philadelphia  the  first  Mon¬ 
day  in  May  next  or  any  other  time  and  place  they  may  adjourn  to. 
Gentlemen. 

As  the  obtaining  Justice  for  the  Late  army  in  their  pay,  ar¬ 
rears  of  Pay,  Service  [?]  Cloathing,  Commutation  of  half  pay,  and 
other  Emoluments  repeatedly  and  Solemnly  promised  to  them  must 
be  a  Capital  Consideration  in  the  General  Swiety  you  are  directed 
to  Consult  and  join  in  every  proper  Mode  that  can  be  devised  for 
that  purpose  that  the  distressed  Soldier  may  no'' longer  Suffer  by 
delaying  the  Small  Reward  due  to  him  for  his  past  Toils  and  sufferings 
from  such  States  as  may  be  so  ungrateful  and  unjust  themselves,  or 
retard  others  from  makeing  them  good. 

You  will  please  to  enquire  if  the  Officers  promoted  by  Resolve 
of  Congress  of  the  30th.  September  1783  are  thereby  entitled  to  the 
additioi^  bounty  of  Lands  and  Commutation  of  half  Pay  according 
to  their  present  Ranks  respectively,  as  it  is  conceived  this  was  the 
intention  of  the  Honble.  the  Congress  as  a  small  Gratuity  and  ac¬ 
knowledgement  for  the  Long  and  faithful  Services  of  the  oldest 
Servants  of  the  Public  after  their  pay  and  other  emoluments  ceased, 
and  also  how,  or  when  the  Commutation  is  to  be  Settled  upon  some 
permanent  footing. 

You  will  receive  herewith  the  whole  proceedings  of  our  State  So¬ 
ciety  from  its  Commencement  with  our  by-Laws  Certifyed  by  the 
Secretary  for  the  information  and  Correction  of  the  General  Society; 
if  in  any  of  them  we  have  deviated  from  the  Original  Institution. 
You  are  also  well  acquainted  with  the  Objections  made  to  the  whole 
of  the  Institution  in  our  State,  and  the  groundless  fears  of  some 
Citizens  which  deserves  some  Consideration,  and  if  in  any  part  of 
our  Institution  there  is  found  upon  Mature  deliberation  a  just  Cause 
for  such  fears  they  ought  to  be  removed,  as  the  greatest  Glory  of 
the  Cincinnati  is,  that  they  were  prime  Agents  in  giveing  freedom 
to  a  great  portion  of  the  Globe,  and  leading  the  way  for  all  the  rest 
to  obtain  it. 

Those  who  are  entitled  to  admission  into  the  Society  require  further 
explanation,  &  in  more  explicit  Terms;  whether  Officers  in  the  Line 
who  served  with  reputation  if  not  three  years,  or  Continental  Naval 
Officers  may  not  be  admitted,  how  far,  and  which  of  the  Staff  are 

54.  This  paper  is  not  in  McIntosh’s  hand  though  the  second  signature 
is  his.  John  Milton’s  signatures  are  in  his  own  hand. 
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included,  as  in  the  Qr  Master  Generals  Department,  if  his  deputys 
&  Subalterns  as  far  as  the  Waggon  Master  are  Meant,  &  so  if  other 
Departments  in  the  Staff,  or  whether  that  should  be  left  open  to  the 
respective  State  Societys  according  to  the  Characters  of  Persons. 

The  order  of  Succession,  &  power  of  Expulsion  ought  to  be  in 
Clearer  Terms,  that  is,  if  a  Member  is  expend,  should  that  exclude 
his  next  Lineal  or  Collateral  Successions,  which  in  time  might  diminish 
the  Number  of  the  Society. 

Whether  ail  the  Officers  of  the  Society  as  well  the  Delegation 
as  others  ought  not  to  be  open  to  Honorary  Members  as  we  have  made 
it  in  our  State  Society,  to  promp[t]  their  Zeal  for  its  Interest. 

You  are  to  endeavour  to  get  the  place  of  the  General  Meeting  here¬ 
after  fixed  as  Centrical  as  possible  for  the  Conveniency  of  the  whole. 

And  you  are  to  procure,  and  upon  your  Return  bring  all  the  in¬ 
formation  you  possibly  can  obtain  for  this  State  Society  for  its 
Government,  attested  (^pys  of  the  whole  proceedings  of  the  Session 
of  the  General  Society,  with  those  of  the  Several  States  from  their 
first  Commencement  downwards,  the  Names  of  their  Officers  and 
Members,  and  any  Oposition  they  might  have  met  with,  in  their 
respective  States,  the  Cause  of  them  &  their  proceedings  thereon, 
and  in  Short  every  information  respecting  the  Society. 

As  you  know  the  State  of  our  Finances  Economy  is  particularly 
recommended  to  you;  if  your  resources  falls  short,  you  are  allowed 
to  borrow  from  the  funds  of  our  Society  but  as  Sparingly  as  possible. 

By  order  of  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati  of  the  State  of  Georgia. 

Lachn.  McIntosh  Prest. 

Savh  2oth.  April  1784 

Coll  Eustace 
Majr  Lucas 

Majr  Cuthbert  "or  any  one  or  more  of  them. 

Captn.  Field 
True  Copy 
J.  Milton 
State  of  Georgia. 

This  may  Certify  that  the  following  Gentlemen  were  duly  Elected 
by  Ballot  in  a  regular,  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Association  of  the 
Cincinnati  of  this  State  held  at  Savannah  the  nineteenth  day  of 
April  1784,  to  represent  them  in  the  General  Society  of  the  Cincin¬ 
nati  to  be  held  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia  the  first  Monday  in  May 
next,  and  any  other  time  and  place  they  may  adjourn  to  during 
their  Session;  to  Wit,  Major  John  Skey  Eustace,  Major  John  Lucas, 
Major  A.  Daniel  Cuthbert,  and  Captain  James  Field,  any  one  or  more 
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of  whom  arc  authorized  and  impowered  to  Join  the  Delegates  from 
the  other  State  Societys  in  any  rules  and  Regulations  that  may  be 
found  Necessary  for  the  benerit  of  the  whole,  agreeable  to  the  In¬ 
structions  herewith  given  them. 

In  Testimony  whereof  1  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  at  Savannah 
in  the  said  State  this  nineteenth  day  of  April  1784  and  Eighth  year 
of  American  Independence. 

Lachn.  McIntosh 
President  of  the  State  Society 
of  Cincinnati  in  Georgia 

A  true  Copy 
J.  Milton 

“Copy  of  my  Accot.  •with  Public  as  Stated  &  Settled  by  the 
Auditor,  aad.  April  ^84  -  balance  £,34"] t -13/1 
per  Auditor's  Certificate." 

The  United  States  To  General  Lachn.  McIntosh  Dr.“ 


*777 

Novr. 


To  amount  of  his  Account  from  1 3th.  Feby. 
1776  to  this  date  for  his  pay  rations  and  a 
variety  of  public  expences  paid  by  him  per 

his  Account . . . 

Deduct 

Interest  Charged  in  the  Account  -  ^1380.14 

> 

A  Charge  on  the  price  of  a  Horse 
which  is  charged  in  the  Account  L25 
£$o,  and  I  am  instructed  to  allow 
no  more  than  23  £ 

Cr. 


U170.14.4 


*405- *4 
4765.13. 


By  Cash  received  from  the  Treasurers  of 
the  State  of  Georgia  at  different  times  per 
the  Generals  Acet.  (no  state  of  it  being  to 
be  got  from  the  late  Treasurers)  £2300, 
in  depreciated  Money  say  on  1300. 14/6 
the  Average  of  1777 


viz  IS.  Jan. 
31.  Deer. 


100 

286.4  I 


193.2  per 


Ct. 


1293.19.11 


386.4  J 

Ballance  due  to  General  McIntosh _ ^3471.13.1 


56.  In  John  Wereat’s  hand. 
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exclusive  of  Interest  and  other  Charges,  which  from  my  General 
Instructions  and  the  order  of  the  House  of  the  19th.  July  1783  I 
do  not  think  myself  authorised  to  pass  however  just  they  may  appear 
to  be,  and  as  no  order  appears  to  have  been  made  on  a  representation 
of  some  Charges  in  the  Account  laid  before  the  House  of  Assembly 
on  the  3d.  of  February  last. 

Copy  of  the  Account  filed  in  the  Office 

John  Wereat  Auditor 

“Charles  Scrimsgefs  Letter  ...” 

Kingston  in  Jamaica  7th  August  1784** 

General  McIntosh 

Sir  I  am  desired  by  your  borother  Mr.  John  McIntosh  To  Write 
to  you  by  the  first  opportunity  Either  to  Georgia  or  Carolina,  & 

I  am  very  sorry  That  it  is  to  inform  you  of  his  distressed  Situation, 
occasion^  by  a  terrible  hurrican  Which  happened  last  week  there’s 
not  the  Smallest  Shelter  left  on  the  plantation  Either  For  man  or 
beast,  the  dwelling  house  which  was  a  very  good  one  &  very  Strong 
was  toare  away  to  teen  thousand  pieces  as  well  as  all  the  rest  of 
the  houses  on  the  plantation  There’s  not  a  Single  tree  left  on  the 
hermitage  hill,  all  the  provisions  is  totaly  Distroyed,  the  Com  fields 
intirely  Striped  &  all  the  plantain  walks  laveled  with  the  Ground  So 
that  there’s  not  a  mouthfull  of  provisions  for  the  negroes  left.  Mr. 
McIntosh  therefor  desired  me  to  tell  you  unless  you  or  Mr.  William 
Could  Sind  Some  provision,  his  negroes  most  Starve  for  want  of 
provisions,  he  abo  Says  if  your  Son  Mr.  John  Could  bring  over 
to  the  Island  a  cargo  of  provbions  Such  as  rice  pease  com  or  any 
other  kind  that  he  might  Make  hb  fortune,  A  few  days  before  the 
hurrican  happened,  I  came  to  Mr.  McIntoshs  House,  the  30th  July 
between  8  &  9  oclock  at  night  the  hurrican  began  &  Continued  untill 
about  half  past  teen  the  most  violentest  of  any  ever  known  in  the 
Island,  had  it  Continued  one  hour  longer  the  whole  Island  most  have 
been  distroyed,  there  was  no  Whit  person  with  Mr.  McIntosh  but 
myself  at  the  time,  1  blive  may  being  with  him  at  the  time  was  of 
Service  We  Saved  the  lives  of  Severall  young  negroes,  my  anxiety 
for  My  own  family  obliged  me  to  leve  Mr.  McIntosh  Sooner  than 
I  otherwise  would  have  don  He  was  in  a  very  poor  State  of  helth  when 
I  left  him,  owing  to  what  he  Suffered  that  Night,  I  was  hardly  able 
to  come  to  town  myself,  however  my  familey  or  huse  suffered  nothing 
In  a  maner,  you  may  Expect  a  letter  from  Mr.  McIntosh  by  the 
very  first  opportunity,  as  I  hope  He  will  Soon  be  better  &  able 


56.  In  Scrlmsger’s  hand. 
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to  write,  I  have  Sint  this  days  papers  for  your  perusale  by  which 
you  will  See  Some  account  of  the  hurrican.  please  to  write  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Intoshs  letters  to  my  Care  in  Kings  Street  neare  the  beef  market. 

1  keep  a  liquor  Store.  Sir  I  wrot  to  your  Son  Capt.  William  Some 
months  ago  by  Livie  Shiftale,  but  never  reed,  any  answer  from  him 
alth[o]  many  opportunity.  I  requested  the  favom:  of  him  to  Shew 
you  my  letter,  requesting  the  favour  of  your  Opinion  In  regard 
to  my  going  back  to  Georgia.  It  will  allwise  give  me  the  greatest 
pleasur  to  heare  of  your  &  your  worthy  familey’s  health  &  pros¬ 
perity.  I  am  Sir  with  the  greatest  Respect  you  most  obedent  most 
Hble  Servant 

Charles  Scrimsger 

General  McIntosh 

[The  following  note  in  McIntosh’s  hand  is  on  the  back  of  this 
letter:  ] 

“Letters  of  July  &  Augt.  ’84  from  Jamaica  Reed.  Thursday  Evening 
the  7th.  October  1784  per  Nephew  Lack.” 

"Copys  of  Letters  from  [Meirttosh]  1  &.  Septr.  ^84  - 
to  Colo.  Pamnly  The  Governor  &  Milton'^ 

Dr.  Sir,  I  wrote  to  you  loth.  Insta.  by  Mr.  Clark  the  Taylor  in 
Answer  to  yours  of  the  12.  July  desiring  you  to  prosecute  the  Caveate 
you  entered  in  my  Name  for  about  1000  Acres  Land  opposite  to 
Fishing  Creek  as  the  Law  directs  &  if  Necessary  to  appeal  to  the 
Governor  &  Council  to  whom  1  have  wrote  on  the  Subject  &  when 
I  obtain  the  Land  you  will  please  to  lay  my  Son  Billy  two  460  Acre 
Warrants  upon  it,&  if  any  good  Land  remains  the  230  Acre  Warrant 
&  my  own  460  Acre  Warrant  upon  the  point  of  the  Fork  according 
to  the  Plot  you  Sent  me  by  George;  the  other  Warrants  may  be 
laid  upon  prime  Lands,  if  it  should  be  twenty  thirty  or  more  Miles 
above  the  fork,  but  if  it  is  not  the  best  Land  I  would  rather  be  with¬ 
out  any,  &  have  the  Warrants  returned  to  me.  I  have  been  at  much 
trouble  &  Expence  about  it*’  already,  &  think  it  best  to  put  up  with 
the  first  Cost  &  Loss  -  tho  I  must  Confess  I  was  greatly  disapointed 
in  My  expectations.  You  promised  to  run  better  Lands  for  me  than 
your  own  at  Town  Creek,  &  to  lay  out  two  excellent  Tracts  for  me 
on  each  Side  of  yours  opposite  to  that  Creek,  &  I  placed  a  firm  Con¬ 
fidence  &  dependence  in  it;  those  of  the  Committee  who  were  then 
in  Savannah  Voluntarily  Joined  their  Brother  Officers,  and  without 
my  knowledge  Resolved  that  the  first  Choice  in  the  whole  Reserve 
should  be  laid  out  first  for  me;  how  I  have  Meritted  the  disaprobadon 

67.  ‘thli  business’*  is  written  above  “it”  in  the  manuscript 
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of  the  Committee  since,  or  how  they  could  deviate  from  the  Instruc¬ 
tions  of  the  Officers  who  app>ointed  and  Authorised  them,  which  was 
also  approved  by  the  Govr.  &  Council  1  cannot  conceive  &  I  think 
it  a  good  foundation  for  you  to  Caveat  all  Grants  in  the  Reserve; 
the  objection  of  any  Individual  who  was  not  present  at  the  Meeting 
could  have  no  weight  as  it  was  their  own  fault  &  being  absent  they 
could  not  be  Masters  of  the  Arguments  used,  at  the  time;  but  Notwith¬ 
standing  I  find  that  I  am  not  in  the  good  graces  of  some  of  them 
I  still  have  a  Confidence  that  you  will  do  every  thing  in  Your  power 
to  Serve  me  &  inform  me  duely  thereof  who  am 
Your  most  obt.  Hble  Servt. 

L  M 

Savannah  25th.  Augt.  ’84 

Colo.  Pannill 

[The  following  clause,  preceded  by  an  asterisk  is  at  the  foot  of 
this  letter,  but  there  is  no  corresponding  asterisk  in  the  body  of  the 
letter  to  show  where  it  belongs:  “the  quarterly  Meeting  of  the  Offi¬ 
cers  in  Septr.  or  untill  these  Instructions  are  Litterally  Complyed 
with”] 

Skidoway  i  Sept.  1784. 

Sir,  Collo.  Pannill  Surveyor  of  Washington  County  informs  me 
that  he  has  entered  a  Caveat  in  my  behalf  against  any  Grants  passing 
for  any  part  of  the  Ten  or  Twelve  hundred  Acres  of  Land  in  the 
Soldiers  Reserve  upon  North  Okonee  River  opposite  to  or  near 
Fishing  Creek,  it  is  therefore  Necessary  since  I  cannot  attend  that 
1  Lay  the  reasons  before  the  Honl.  the  Council  to  whom  I  cxp)ect 
it  wUl  be  referred. 

You  will  please  to  recollect  that  all  the  Officers  military  marine 
&ca.  who  could  be  convened,  met  at  Savannah  in  March  last,  to 
determin  &  fix  on  the  most  unexceptionable  8t  prop>erest  Mode  of 
Laying  out  the  Reserve  Lands  &  after  they  unanimously  agreed  Met 
with  the  approbation  &  Sanction  of  your  Honor  &  the  Council;  the 
next  day  after  this  Transaction  the  Officers  Met  again,  without 
my  knowledge  or  interferrance,  and  very  obligingly  Resolved  among 
themselves  that  the  first  Choice  of  the  whe'e  Reserve  should  be  laid 
out  on  all  my  Rights,  before  any  others  were  Survey’d  &  they  auth¬ 
orized  &  app>ointed  a  Committee  of  their  own  Body  of  whom  Colo. 
Pannil  was  one  &  Instructed  them  to  carry  the  whole  into  Execution 
accordingly;  flattered  &  pleased  I  must  Confess  with  this  unsollicited 
preferance  &  Mark  of  the  Esteem  of  my  Brother  Soldiers  1  set  double 
Value  on  the  Land  than  I  had  done  I  was  at  a  good  deal  of  trouble 
&  considertble  Exp)ence,  &  sent  one  of  my  Sons  with  another  Gentle- 
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man  of  this  Committee  to  chuse  &  see  my  Lands  run  out,  but  after 
a  Stay  of  three  or  four  Mos.  in  Vain,  bemg  so  Jockeyed  they  came 
down  again  without  being  able  to  effect  any  thing,  &  every  other 
Officer  I  have  conversed  with  on  the  Subject  make  the  same  Com¬ 
plaint.  Altho  the  Law  very  Wisely  &  expressly  directs  that  each  of 
the  two  new  County  Surveys  shall  be  restricted  to  Six  Asistants  or 
Deputys  under  his  direction  &  the  Countys  divided  into  as  many 
districts  for  them,  to  prevent  Interferrance  Wrangling  &  Confusion 
in  their  Surveys,  &  that  each  might  be  accountable  for  his  own  Con¬ 
duct.  Yet  it  is  Aserted  that  these  Asistants  have  appointed  them 
under  them  witho[u]t  Number  or  Limitation  who  pay  no  regard 
to  any  order  or  Rule  which  thwarts  their  Views  for  themselves  & 
their  respective  friends,  &  that  they  Consist  of  the  great  Monopolizers 
or  their  Agents,  by  which  if  true  I  humbly  Conceive  the  whole 
Intention  of  the  Law  is  frustrated,  &  many  useful  Inhabitants  dis- 
apointed.  That  not  sadsfyed  with  picking  in  this  Manner  the  Choice 
of  those  Extensive  Counties  at  Lai^,  they  have  procured  by  some 
Means  or  purchased  Numbers  of  ^Idiers  Certificates  altho  I  am  at 
a  Loss  where  they  could  be  found,  &  played  the  same  Game  also  in 
their  Reserve  which  is  Confessedly  besides  our  Qaim  to  it  disputed 
the  ordinariest  Tract  of  Land  that  could  be  found  in  that  large 
Cession;  that  they  run  these  small  Warrants  in  Square  Tracts  along 
the  River  where  any  Bottoms  or  good  Lands  could  be  found  to 
Spoil  larger  Tracts,  Secretly,  &  without  regard  to  any  Instructions, 
&  sometimes  contrary  to  positive  &  express  Instructions,  which  Colo. 
Pannil  informs  me  was  the  Case  with  this  verry  Land  that  he  Caveated 
on  my  behalf  opposite  to  fishing  Creek,  after  he  had  directed  & 
positively  forbid  it’s  being  run  for  any  other,  one  of  these  Deputys 
of  the  Name  of  Grear  Survey’d  the  whole  in  Several  Warrants  for 
himself  or  others,  and  which  I  now  refer  to  your  honors  determina¬ 
tion  as  it  Seems  that  is  ail  which  is  likely  to  come  to  my  Share  or 
my  Sons  from  a  bounty  of  between  4  and  5000  Acres. 

It  is  the  wish  of  such  Officers  I  have  spok[e]  with  on  the  Matter 
&  have  nearly  the  same  Complaints,  that  no  Grants  may  be  past  for 
any  part  of  the  Reserve  untill  they  have  an  Opportunity  at  their  next 
quarterly  Meeting  in  October  of  enquiring  into  the  Conduct  &  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  their  Committee  in  which  I  most  heartily  Join  them. 

I  am  with  the  greatest  respect,  Yr.  Honor’s  most  obt.  St. 

L  M 
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Skidoway  3d.  Septr.  ’84 

His  Honor  the  Governor  in  Council 

Dear  Sir,  I  trouble  you  with  the  Enclosed  Letter  to  his  Honor 
the  Govr.  which  I  begg  you  will  deliver,  as  it  contains  my  reasons 
for  Caveating  the  only  Tract  of  good  Land  that  I  find  I  have  any 
Chance  of  getting  in  the  Soldiers  Reserve,  which  like  the  rest  of 
that  great  Cession  will  chiefly  fall  to  the  Share  of  Speculators  8c 
Monopolizers,  8c  the  Officers  &  Soldiers  be  altogether  cut  out.  As  I 
am  not  able  to  Fee  a  Lawyer  upon  the  Occasion  I  wish  you  would 
give  Colo.  Pannil  any  Asistance  in  your  power  in  this  Business,  which 
1  look  upon  to  be  a  common  Cause,  as  every  Officer  I  have  Spoke 
with  on  the  Subject  have  nearly  the  same  Complaint,  8c  I  think  it 
will  not  be  impropjer  for  you  to  inform  Colo.  Pannil  8c  the  rest  of 
the  Committee  of  Officers  to  attend  at  the  next  quarterly  Meeting 
in  October  to  render  an  account  of  their  proceedings. 

1  am  Dr.  Sir 

Yours  Sincerely, 

Major  Milton  L  M®* 

[To  be  continued.^ 
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58.  On  the  back  of  these  rough-draft  copies  is  the  following  note  in  an 
unknown  hand:  “Private  Anecdotes  k  Memorandums  which  may  be  useful 
to  any  who  records  the  present  great  revolution.” 
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GENEALOGICAL  QUERIES 

Mrs.  F.  J.  Fava,  2827  Samford,  Shreveport,  La.,  wants  information 
on  the  following  Revolutionary  soldiers:  Frederick  Ledbetter,  Thomas 
Brown,  Benjamin  and  Edward  Black.  Where  were  they  living  at  the 
time  of  the  Revolution?  Any  colonial  service?  Would  like  proof 
that  John  Ledbetter  who  died  in  Warren  County,  Ga.,  about  1818, 
was  father  of  Frederick  Ledbetter. 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Venning,  203  North  Miller  St.,  Greer,  S.  C.,  would  like 
to  get  any  information  she  can  concerning  Capt.  Moses  Guest  of  the 
Revolutionary  war  and  his  descendants.  He  died  in  Franklin  County, 
Ga.,  October  i,  1837. 

Mrs.  Arthur  P.  Konzelman,  1214  Telegraph  Road,  St.  Louis  23,  Mo., 
is  attempting  to  find  the  parents  of  Capt.  James  Pace,  bom  Jan.  23, 
1778  in  Oglethorpe  County,  Ga.  He  married  Mary  Ann  Loving. 
Capt.  Pace  was  killed  at  the  Battle  of  New  Orleans,  1814. 

Miss  Gladys  Robinettt,  1335  Grand  Ave.,  Jackson  3,  Miss.,  wants 
Revolutionary  service  records  for  the  name  of  Robinette  (variously 
spelled  Robnet,  Robinet,  Robsenet,  Robbonett,  Robenot). 

Miss  Mary  Lamar  Davis,  509  East  Georgia  St.,  Tallahassee,  Fla., 
wants  information  on  William  Baker  Bond,  bom  1796,  and  Lewis  Bond. 

Mrs.  Lewis  Allen,  402  S.  Mesa  Dr.,  Mesa,  Ariz.,  wants  information 
on  John  Taton  Alexander  Rust,  bom  14  June  1817,  in  North  Carolina, 
married  Irene  Hanna  Davis,  bom  29  May  1820,  in  Pickens  County, 
S.  C  Supposed  to  have  lived  in  Georgia  before  moving  to  Texas  in 
1854.  Who  were  his  parents?  In  what  county  in  North  Carolina  was 
he  bom? 

Mrs.  A.  I.  Roe,  154  N.  Polk  Ave.,  Arcadia,  Fla.,  wants  information 
on  Catherine  Callendar  Corker,  bom  about  1834  in  Savannah  or  Darien, 
and  her  husband  John  Thomas  Jones  of  Savannah,  who  died  in  Novem¬ 
ber  1863.  They  married  about  1850.  Who  were  their  parents?  Who 
were  the  parents  of  James  Victor  Leonidas  Corker  and  his  wife, 
Ann  Jourdine  Thorpe? 

Mrs.  W.  O.  Richey,  Boyce,  La.,  is  trv'ing  to  find  descendants  of 
Benjamin  Powell,  Revolutionary  soldier  who  came  to  Georgia  from 
South  Carolina.  He  was  father  of  Rigdon  Powell  and  George  C. 
Powell.  Also  wants  descendants  of  George  C.  Powell.  Census  records 
show  a  George  C.  Powell  in  Crawford  County,  Ga.,  in  1830  and 
in  Stewart  County,  Ga.,  in  1850  (Baptist  minister).  She  would  like 
to  correspond  with  descendants  of  Benjamin  and  Eliza  Powell  and 
of  George  C.  Powell. 
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Jefferson  Davis:  American  Patriot,  1808-1861.  By  Hudson  Strode. 
(New  York:  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Company,  1955.  Pp.  xx,  460.  Illus¬ 
tration.  S6.75). 

Those  who  have  found  enjoyment  and  enrichment  through  read¬ 
ing  Hudson  Strode’s  books  on  Mexico,  Cuba,  Bermuda,  and  the 
Scandinavian  countries  now  have  the  opportunity  to  follow  him  into 
the  field  of  biography.  In  this  his  first  of  a  planned  two-volume  work 
on  the  highly  controversial  Jefferrson  Davis,  Strode  employs  his  fine 
literary  s^le  to  produce  a  readable  and  convincing  story  of  a  man. 
To  many  of  his  earlier  biographers,  Davis  was  simply  a  public  figure. 
Not  even  Varina  Howell  Davis  in  the  voluminous  two- volume  memoir 
of  her  husband  revealed  as  clearly  as  Hudson  Strode  the  flesh-and- 
blood  man.  Having  access  to  personal  letters  and  papers  never  before 
published,  the  author  has  been  able  to  probe  beneath  the  dignified 
and  reserved  exterior  of  the  man  who  became  President  of  the  South¬ 
ern  Confederacy  and  find  love  and  tenderness,  fire  and  devotion. 
Much  of  this  volume  deals  with  the  developing  years  of  Davis’  life- 
years  which  conditioned  him  for  final  defeat  and  humiliation. 

Already  some  are  saying  this  will  be  the  definitive  life  of  Davis. 
This  reviewer  would  like  to  defer  judgment  until  the  second  volume 
is  published.  In  his  effort  to  give  the  “good  and  great  man”  (p.  426) 
his  rightful  place  in  history,  the  author  seems  to  be  prejudiced  by 
testimony  of  relatives  who  namrally  resent  the  abuse  to  which  Davis 
has  been  subjected  by  Southern  as  well  as  Northern  writers.  This  is 
not  to  accuse  him  of  deliberate  bias,  but  one  cannot  help  feeling  that 
Strode  has  projected  himself  into  the  Davis  family.  Nevertheless,  his 
bibliographical  essay  and  his  acknowledgments  following  the  last 
chapter  indicate  a  thorough  study  of  primary  and  secondary  sources. 
His  explanation  for  insufficient  documentation  is  that  free  use  of 
footnotes  “interrupts  the  rhythm  of  the  reading”  (p.  436).  He,  there¬ 
fore,  relies  on  “internal  documentation.”  This  results  in  an  easy- 
flowing  narrative,  but  makes  it  impossible  to  substantiate  many  of 
his  statements.  The  very  fact  that  Strode  affirms  so  strongly  that  he 
was  not  influenced  by  “flattering,  second-hand  opinions”  which  he 
read  “after  this  volume  was  completed”  (p.  xviii)  makes  one  wish 
he  had  alleviated  such  suspicions  by  omitting  altogether  his  long 
introduction. 

One  would  hardly  take  issue  with  the  author  in  the  use  of  the  sub¬ 
title,  “American  Patriot,”  if  by  that  term  he  means  one  who  served 
his  country  faithfully  up  to  the  very  eve  of  secession.  However,  Davis 
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is  shown  to  be  consistently  a  States-Righter  and  defender  of  the  com¬ 
pact  theory  of  the  Constitution  which  justified  secession  (see  pages 
82,  III,  192,  217,  and  225). 

TTiis  volume  relates  better  than  any  previous  one  the  military  and 
frontier  career  of  the  young  lieutenant;  his  love  for  Zachary  Taylor’s 
daughter,  Sarah  Knox;  his  marriage  to  her  which  ended  three  months 
later  when,  as  her  father  had  feared,  malaria  took  her  life;  his  years 
in  retirement  as  a  gentleman  planter;  his  marriage  to  Varina  Howell; 
his  heroism  at  Buena  Vista;  and  his  service  to  his  state  and  nation  as 
Congressman,  Senator,  and  Secretary  of  War  under  Franklin  Pierce. 
Two  chapters  are  allotted  to  Davis’  service  in  the  Cabinet.  Robert 
McElroy  in  his  two-volume  biography  (New  York,  1937)  gives  one 
chapter  to  this  period,  but  most  of  the  others  practically  ignore  the 
Cabinet  years.  TTie  real  test  of  Strode’s  ability  to  re-evaluate  Davis 
will  come  when  he  writes  of  the  final  tragedy  of  his  hero. 

The  publisher  has  produced  a  book  with  very  few  errors  to  mar 
its  attractiveness.  Attention  is  called  to  misplaced  signature  on  page 
328,  and  the  addition  of  a  comma  between  Howell  and  Cobb  on 
page  403  which  makes  it  appear  that  four  Georgians  were  suggested 
for  the  presidency  of  the  Confederacy.  One  would  have  to  go  back 
to  the  original  document  to  tell  who  is  responsible  for  the  wrong 
French  pronoun  with  which  Davis  closes  a  letter  to  Varina  (p.  130). 
Did  Jefferson  Davis  not  learn  his  French  lessons  well,  he  who  at  six¬ 
teen  was  approved  for  entrance  to  West  Point  by  the  French  profes¬ 
sor  because  he  could  read  Greek? 

Spencer  B.  King,  Jr. 

Mercer  University 

Wormsloe,  Two  Centuries  of  a  Georgia  Family,  by  E.  Merton 
Coulter.  (Athens;  University  of  Georgia  Press,  1955.  Pp-  3*** 
Illustrations.  $5.00.  Wormsloe  foundation  publications,  no.  i). 

For  more  than  a  third  of  a  century  Dr.  E.  Merton  Coulter  has  taught 
history  at  the  University  of  Georgia.  He  has  taught  in  the  best  sense 
of  the  word.  He  has  not  presented  dry-as-dust  accounts  of  the  past; 
he  has  related  the  past  to  the  present.  He  has  led  thousands  of  Georgia 
students  to  an  interest  in  history,  and  has  awakened  thousands  of  other 
Georgians  and  Southerners  to  their  birthright  of  a  proud  and  distin¬ 
guished  heritage. 

In  Wormsloe  Dr.  Coulter  traces  the  history  of  one  of  Georgia’s 
proudest  and  most  distinguished  families  through  more  than  two 
centuries,  from  the  infant  days  of  the  Colony  to  the  present.  The 
Jones-DeRenne  family  may  not  be  typical  of  the  state,  but  it  is  such 
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families  as  this  that  have,  in  influence  beyond  their  numbers,  effected 
the  course  of  Georgia’s  history  and  left  their  stamp  on  the  character 
of  its  citizens. 

Noble  Jones,  “pillar  of  strength  and  reliance”  to  the  Trustees  and 
the  Crown;  Noble  Wimberly  Jones,  Revolutionary  patriot,  cultured 
physician  and  accomplished  businessman;  George  Wymberley  Jones 
DeRenne,  bibliophile  and  philanthropist  who  changed  the  family 
name;  Wymberley  Jones  DeRenne,  builder  of  a  great  library  of 
Georgiana:  these  are  the  primary  figures  in  the  widely  distinguished 
lineage  that  Professor  Coulter  traces. 

But  this  is  no  genealogy.  This  is  no  “book  for  the  family.”  It  is 
local  history  at  its  best.  For  more  than  half  of  the  volume  the  author 
has  used  the  careers  of  the  first  two  Georgian  Joneses  to  elucidate 
the  history  of  Colonial  and  Revolutionary  Georgia.  Noble  and  Wim¬ 
berly  Jones  were  part  and  parcel  of  very  nearly  every  important  event 
for  the  first  eighty  years  of  Georgia’s  history.  And  that  they  differed 
in  their  loyalties  in  the  Revolution  gives  the  author  an  excellent  device 
for  a  clear  exposition  of  Georgia’s  course  during  that  period. 

“From  the  accession  of  George  III,”  writes  Dr.  Coulter,  “to  the 
end  of  his  reign  in  Georgia,  Noble  Jones  was  in  the  forefront  of  those 
who  supported  his  power  and  carried  out  his  rule  in  this  Royal 
colony.  Throughout  the  period  he  was  treasurer  and  a  member  of 
the  Council,  and  for  most  of  the  time  he  was  a  judge,  justice  of  the 
peace,  and  a  member  of  various  commissions.  He  was  a  King’s  man 
upholding  the  royal  prerogative  and  receiving  his  positions  by  appoint¬ 
ment;  no  position  which  he  ever  held  or  desired  was  secured  by 
the  vote  of  the  people.  On  the  other  hand,  his  son  Noble  Wimberly 
was  a  people’s  man;  the  positions  of  honor  and  trust  which  he  held 
were  bestowed  by  the  people.  .  .  .  Noble  Jones  stood  at  the  head 
of  the  King’s  party  in  Georgia  and  his  son  Noble  Wimberly  as  the 
leder  of  forces  on  a  rising  tide,  soon  to  become  the  wave  of  the  future.” 

But  little  less  are  Georgians  historically  in  debt  to  the  later  genera¬ 
tions  of  the  family.  If  Noble  Jones  and  Noble  Wimberly  Jones  played 
a  large  part  in  making  the  history  of  Georgia,  George  Wimoerley 
Jones  DeRenne  and  Wymberley  Jones  DeRenne  played  an  equally 
large  part  in  preserving  the  history  of  Georgia— the  first  through  pub¬ 
lications  of  the  Wormsloe  quartos  and  a  collection  destroyed  by 
marauding  Yankees,  the  second  through  a  magnificent  collection  of 
Georgiana  that  now,  through  the  State  University,  belongs  to  all 
Georgia. 

Dr.  Coulter  has  written  of  the  Jones  family  with  infinite  care  and 
an  honest  admiration— with  care  for  history  and  admiration  for  facts. 
His  fine,  solid  book  is  decked  with  the  trimmings  of  this  historical 
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profession:  supplementary  notes  and  bibliography;  and  the  reader 
should  be  warned  that  the  trimmings  should  not  be  skipped.  The  notes 
are  packed  with  pertinent  and  interesting  information.  Most  appro¬ 
priate  of  titles  for  the  first  of  the  Wormsloe  series,  this  book  is  made 
further  attractive  by  production  work  in  which  the  publisher’s  art 
matches  that  of  the  author.  Attractively  printed,  it  is  dressed  with 
charming  photographs  and  handsome  cartographic  endpapers. 

Richard  B.  Harwell 
Virginia  State  Library 

Confederate  Finance.  By  Richard  Cecil  Todd.  (Athens:  The  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Georgia  Press,  1954.  Pp.  x,  258.  $5.00). 

Dr.  Todd  is  a  Pennsylvanian.  He  obtained  his  doctorate  from  Duke 
University  in  1950  and  is  now  Associate  Professor  of  History  at  East 
Carolina  College,  Greenville,  N.  C  Until  the  appearance  of  his  book 
in  1954  the  leading  authority  on  Confederate  financial  affairs  was 
J.  C.  Schwab.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Department  of  Economics 
at  Yale  and,  in  connection  with  the  Yale  bicentennial,  published  his 
Confederate  States  of  America,  which  is  subtitled  A  Financial  and 
Industrial  History  of  the  South  during  the  Civil  War.  It  differs  from 
Todd’s  study,  therefore,  primarily  in  the  fact  that  it  covers  both  the 
financial  and  industrial  history  of  the  South  in  that  period.  It  is,  there¬ 
fore,  a  much  larger  book. 

Schwab  had  access,  of  course,  to  the  same  mountainous  volume  of 
original  materials  that  Todd  uses,  but  since  the  appearance  of  the 
1901  study,  R.  P.  Thian’s  tremendous  collection  has  come  out,  a  col¬ 
lection  so  vital  as  to  caii  <  Todd  to  say  that  he  foimd  it  indispensable. 
In  addition  Dunbar  Rowland’s  ten  volumes  of  Jefferson  Davis’  letters, 
papers,  and  speeches  have  been  printed.  One  might  also  mention 
the  important  works  of  Douglas  Freeman,  Charles  W.  Ramsdell,  U.  B. 
Phillips,  E.  Merton  Coulter,  Frank  Owsley,  and  the  recent  life  of 
Davis  by  Hudson  Strode. 

Todd  confines  himself  strictly  to  a  factual  account  of  the  financial 
problems  with  which  the  Confederacy  wrestled.  In  six  chapters  he 
treats  in  an  able  fashion  the  operations  of  the  Confederate  Treasury 
under  the  competent  management  first  of  Memminger  and  later  of 
Trenholm,  both  of  South  Carolina.  Events  moved  with  great  speed 
after  the  firing  on  Eon  Sumter  and  the  secession  of  the  upper  tier 
of  Southern  states.  Money  had  to  be  found  for  immediate  charges 
and  of  this  the  South  had  little.  Bonds  were  issued,  sold  to  the  banks, 
and  in  this  way  such  specie  as  there  was  came  into  the  hands  of  the 
Treasury.  The  issue  of  irredeemable  paper  currency  was  inevitable. 
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"nie  first  issue  of  $1,000,000  in  February,  1861,  had  grown  to  the 
sidereal  figure  of  one  and  a  half  billions  three  years  later.  An  important 
chapter  canvasses  the  tariff  and  tax  system  established.  Both  import 
and  export  taxes  were  levied.  From  imp>orts  $3,500,000  was  received, 
an  amount  which  shrank  steadily  as  the  blockade  of  Southern  ports 
became  more  effective.  From  exports  practically  nothing  was  received 
in  taxes.  From  direct  property  taxes,  laid  upon  individuals  but  collect¬ 
ed  by  the  state  governments,  $17,500,000  came.  A  graduated  income 
tax  was  imposed,  and,  finally,  when  all  other  measures  failed  to  pro¬ 
duce  enough  revenue  to  meet  current  costs,  impressment  was  resorted 
to.  Impressment  was  the  seizure  of  commodities  from  their  owners 
by  the  military  government,  sometimes  at  the  market  prices,  some¬ 
times  below  market  prices,  and  sometimes  without  payment.  Prob¬ 
ably  no  other  measure  of  the  Confederate  government  met  with  such 
hostility  and  opposition  from  the  state  governments,  led  as  usual  by 
Brown  of  Georgia  and  Vance  of  North  Carolina. 

This  slender  volume  of  200  pages  (not  counting  notes,  bibliography 
and  index)  is  compact,  well  written,  and  will  no  doubt  remain  for  many 
a  year  the  standard  work  on  the  subject. 

Robert  Preston  Brooks 

University  of  Georgia 

The  Parchment  Peace:  The  United  States  and  the  Washington  Con¬ 
ference,  1921-1^22.  By  John  Chalmers  Vinson.  (Athens:  The  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Georgia  Press,  1955.  Pp.  xii,  259.  Frontispiece.  $4.50). 

In  this  slender  volume  Professor  Vinson  of  the  University  of  Georgia, 
an  able  student  of  American  diplomatic  history,  has  examined  the 
forces  that  led  to  the  Washington  Conference  and  to  its  outcome, 
the  “parchment  peace.”  Basing  his  conclusions  on  careful  study  of  a 
tremendous  number  and  variety  of  sources,  he  scrutinizes  the  words 
and  actions  of  certain  senators.  Secretary  of  State  Hughes,  and  the 
more  vocal  portion  of  the  American  public  in  connection  with  a 
highly  publicized  effort  to  inaugurate  an  era  of  world  peace. 

His  discussion  leads  one  to  reflect  on  the  extent  to  which  our  think¬ 
ing  on  world  politics  has  changed  in  the  thirty-odd  years  since  the 
end  of  World  War  I.  Perhaps  we  are  still  naive,  but  in  the  1920’s  we 
demonstrated  almost  incredible  immaturity  in  our  refusal  to  face 
reality— in  our  desire  to  have  our  cake  and  eat  it,  too.  We  were  tired 
of  war  and  high  taxes;  we  sincerely  wanted  peace.  Why  maintain 
an  expensive  navy,  why  accept  the  responsibilities  of  collective  security 
when  “international  law  could  be  upheld  by  moral  law;  world  order 
could  be  maintained  by  public  opinion;  and  peace  could  best  be  pre- 
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served  by  disarmament”?  It  is  true  that,  with  notable  exceptions, 
Americans  seemed  not  to  be  averse  to  cooperating  with  other  nations, 
but  we  decided  we  wanted  no  part  of  the  League  or  of  any  organiza¬ 
tion  which  might  have  strength  enough  to  be  effective.  We  chose, 
rather,  to  take  the  lead  in  assembling  a  conference  which  would 
resolve  international  tensions  and  halt  the  arms  race  without  involvii^ 
us  in  commmitments  which  ran  counter  to  traditional  American 
policies. 

As  the  die  of  the  book  indicates,  the  Senate  occupies  the  center  of 
the  stage,  although  other  pardcipants  in  the  drama  are  not  neglected. 
In  connecdon  with  the  Conference  itself,  the  preponderance  of  atten¬ 
tion  is  devoted  to  the  Four  Power  Treaty,  which  of  the  agreements 
reached  at  Washington  was  the  only  one  to  arouse  strong  opposidon. 
The  Senate  debated  and,  prodded  by  expressions  of  public  opinion, 
eventually  approved  this  and  the  other  treades.  Amid  the  general 
applause  for  this  outcome,  only  “the  military  clique  and  the  advocates 
of  the  League  of  Nadons”  found  fault  wi^  the  “new  diplomacy  of 

James  F.  Hopkins 

University  of  Kentucky 

P.G.T.  Beauregard:  Napoleon  in  Gray.  By  T.  Harry  Williams. 
(Baton  Rouge:  Louisiana  State  University  Press,  1954.  I^.  xiv,  345. 
Illustradons.  $475). 

General  Beauregard  got  off  to  a  brilliant  start  in  the  Confederacy’s 
eariy  military  efforts.  The  first  general  officer  commissioned  by  his 
government,  he  commanded  its  initial  military  engagement  at  Fort 
Sumter  and  quickly  went  on  to  be  acclaimed  the  “Hero  of  Manassas.” 
Throughout  the  remainder  of  the  war  he  continued  to  perform  ably, 
especiuly  at  Shiloh  and  in  the  defense  of  both  Charleston  and  Peters¬ 
burg.  Yet  this  Napoleon  in  Gray  was  to  be  denied  admission  to  the 
Lost  Cause’s  elite  circle  of  military  heroes. 

This  book  presents  the  General’s  life  before  1861,  his  ups  and 
downs  of  the  war  years,  and  finally  how  he  adapted  himself  to  the 
ways  of  the  post-Appomattox  South.  Each  penod  is  adequately  treated. 
About  two-thirds  of  the  story  deals  with  Beauregard’s  pait  in  the 
Gvil  War.  Though  Beauregard  had  demonstrated  before  1861  that 
he  could  be  a  tough  person  to  deal  with,  it  was  President  Davis  who 
really  had  trouble  with  him.  Early  successes  against  the  Federals  led 
him  to  believe  he  was  entitled  to  a  permanent  independent  command 
of  one  of  the  major  Confederate  armies.  This  ambition  he  was  never 
to  realize.  Until  he  died  he  firmly  believed  Davis  was  the  cause  of 
his  great  disappointment. 
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Professor  Williams  sees  President  Davis  and  General  Beauregard 
as  utterly  incompatible.  The  President  delighted  to  “show  people 
where  they  were  wrong.”  He  found  himself  constantly  assailed  by  a 
General  who,  ignoring  logistics  and  resources  and  excelling  in  “prom¬ 
ising  grandiose  results,”  succeeded  chiefly  in  fomenting  distrust  among 
Confederate  leaders.  Failure  to  win  a  permanent  independent  com¬ 
mand  helped  render  Beauregard  a  sort  of  forgotten  man  of  the  Lost 
Cause. 

When  the  General  died  in  1893  he  was  worth  at  least  $150,000. 
“The  enigma  of  his  life,”  writes  Professor  Williams,  “was  in  that  in¬ 
ventory.”  A  Confederate  general  who  could  accumulate  such  a  for¬ 
tune  was  in  the  eyes  of  some  hardly  a  proper  symbol  of  the  Lost 
Cause. 

This  is  an  interesting  and  well-written  biography.  The  research 
has  been  thorough  and  the  judgments,  especially  on  Davis  and  Beau¬ 
regard,  appear  sound.  Because  he  has  a  keen  sense  of  the  relevant.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Williams  knows  how  to  tell  a  good  story. 

Horace  Montgomery 
University  of  Georgia 

The  Letters  of  William  Gilmore  Simms.  Collected  and  Edited  by 
Mary  C.  Simms  Oliphant,  Alfred  Taylor  Odell,  and  T.  C.  Duncan 
Eaves.  Introduction  by  Donald  Davidson.  Biographical  Sketch  by 
Alexander  S.  Salley.  (5  vols.  Volume  III,  1850-1857;  V’^olume  IV,  1858- 
1866.  Columbia:  University  of  South  Carolina  Press,  1954,  1955.  Pp. 
xxvi,  564;  xxvi,  643;  illustrations,  $8.50  each). 

The  reader  is  simply  overwhelmed  by  the  richness  and  breadth 
of  these  letters.  To  read  them  is  to  live  the  very  life  of  the  times  as 
seen  through  the  eyes  of  Simms.  Not  only  do  these  letters  reflect 
the  times  but  they  reveal  Simms  more  intimately  and  completely  than 
most  people  of  his  own  generation  knew  him.  And  what  a  rich,  full, 
and  tragic  life  is  here  revealed!  Job  of  old  had  his  plagues  and  afflic¬ 
tions,  but  Holy  Writ  does  not  catalogue  a  list  as  tragically  impres¬ 
sive  as  does  Simms  in  his  letters— half  his  children  dead,  at  one  time 
seven  living,  seven  dead— later  his  wife  goes— his  house  is  burned  by 
Sherman’s  stragglers  and  up  went  his  10,000  books,  not  a  one  saved. 
The  tragedy  of  the  Civil  War,  with  Simms  left  hardly  a  crust  of  bread 
or  a  place  to  sleep!  The  span  of  these  two  volumes  is  1850-1867. 
both  years  inclusive.  During  the  first  half  of  this  period  Simms  and 
many  others  were  bedeviled  by  the  political  situation  leading  up  to 
secession  and  war,  and  the  second  half,  the  war  itself  and  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  Reconstruction. 
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Although  a  literary  figure  of  a  high  order,  Simms  was  also  a  very 
practical  man.  He  ran  a  plantation  on  which  were  seventy  slaves 
and  when  the  war  came  he  offered  sound  and  sensible  advice  on  guns 
and  fortifications.  During  most  of  the  Fifties  he  was  the  editor  of  the 
Southern  Quarterly  Review,  and  miserably  paid  for  his  time-con¬ 
suming  work,  including  much  of  the  drudgery  of  proof-reading.  His 
literary  output  apan  from  the  editorship  was  impressive. 

Many  of  his  letters  during  the  Fifties,  probably  most  of  them,  were 
written  to  publishers  and  literary  friends  in  the  North,  Evert  A. 
Duyckinck,  James  Lawson,  and  so  on.  His  most  constant  correspond¬ 
ents  in  the  South  were  his  great  friend— and  benefactor  in  a  sense— 
James  Henry  Hammond  whom  he  cherished  as  no  other  man  on  earth 
and  to  whom  he  offered  the  most  frank  advice  on  many  occasions; 
Nathaniel  Beverly  Tucker;  and  during  the  war  years  William  Porcher 
Miles. 

Simms  was  an  intense  Southerner,  not  in  the  narrow  sense  but  in 
the  Calhounian  sense,  and  when  Calhoun  died,  Simms  saw  a  great 
vacuum  which  no  leader  had  been  trained  to  fill.  Simms  was  a  seces¬ 
sionist  because  he  felt  that  the  South  could  never  prosper  in  the 
Union  as  it  then  existed.  And  like  many  other  South  Carolinians  he 
lost  all  faith  in  the  Democratic  Party,  which  he  considered  bankrupt 
and  polidcian-ridden.  His  lecture  trip  in  the  North  in  1856  only  con¬ 
firmed  him  in  the  belief  that  Northerners  were  bad  mannered,  narrow, 
and  bent  not  only  on  not  listening  to  the  South  but  on  its  destruc¬ 
tion.  Never  again  did  he  try  another  lecture  trip,  but  he  frequently 
visited  the  North  and  he  saw  that  if  the  South  had  supported  litera¬ 
ture  like  the  North  was  able  to  do  and  did,  most  of  his  financial 
worries  would  have  been  over. 

These  volumes,  like  the  first  two,  are  superbly  edited.  Though 
nothing  is  included  which  does  not  have  a  place  in  the  footnote 
editing,  yet  one  would  have  to  possess  a  remarkable  curiosity  to  wish 
for  something  not  there.  Many  of  the  letters  are  made  more  intelli¬ 
gible  by  including  in  footnotes  excerpts  of  the  letters  to  which  the 
replies  were  being  written.  A  fifth  volume  will  complete  this  re¬ 
markable  collection. 

The  Colonial  Records  of  South  Carolina.  The  Journal  of  the  Com¬ 
mons  House  of  Assembly,  February  20,  ly^-May  ay,  Edited  by 
J.  H.  Easterby.  (Columbia:  South  Carolina  Archives  Department, 
1955.  Pp.  xii,  626.  Frontispiece.  $12.50). 

This  volume  of  the  lower  house  of  the  colonial  General  Assembly 
of  South  Carolina  covers  slightly  more  than  a  year,  but  it  was  dur- 
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ing  this  period  that  important  developments  were  taking  place  in 
South  Carolina  as  well  as  throughout  the  whole  British  Empire.  For 
the  War  of  Jenkins’  Ear,  in  which  England  fought  Spain  and  in  which 
South  Carolina  had  helped  Georgia  in  Oglethorpe’s  campaign  against 
St.  Augustine,  had  now  developed  into  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Suc¬ 
cession,  or  King  George’s  War  as  it  was  called  in  the  American  col¬ 
onies.  With  France  now  in  the  war.  South  Carolina  became  much 
more  excited  than  she  had  been  against  the  slow-going  Spaniards.  The 
colony’s  new  governor  James  Glen  put  it  very  neatly  in  his  message 
to  the  General  Assembly  on  June  26,  1744,  announcing  the  new 
phase  of  the  war:  “The  Slowness  of  the  Spaniards,  which  always  dis¬ 
covers,  and  often  defeats,  their  Designs  has,  in  a  great  Measure,  proved 
our  Safety;  but  the  French  have  been  long  famed  for  Secrecy  and 
Steadiness  in  their  Councils,  for  Quickness  and  Dispatch  in  then  En- 
terprizes.  Let  us  imitate  even  our  Enemies  in  their  Virtues,  by  Una¬ 
nimity,  Closeness  and  Dispatch  in  our  Consultations.” 

Much  of  the  time  of  the  Commons  House  was  taken  up  in  prepar¬ 
ing  the  colony  for  this  war.  Emissaries  must  be  sent  among  the  Creeks 
to  enlist  their  aid  and  if  possible  induce  them  to  attack  the  French 
Fort  Toulouse  (“the  Albama  Fort”);  the  fortifications  around  Charles¬ 
ton  must  be  completed;  other  parts  of  the  colony  must  be  strength¬ 
ened  by  forts;  powder  magazines  must  be  erected  outside  Charleston 
to  guarantee  a  supply  of  this  munitions  of  war  if  Charleston  itself 
should  be  capture;  new  militia  must  be  raised;  and  so  the  prepara¬ 
tions  for  war  went  on.  All  of  this  was  preparation;  there  was  no 
fighting  in  South  Carolina. 

But  much  else  than  war  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Commons 
House.  Roads  and  bridges  must  be  constructed  in  answer  to  the  many 
petitions  of  the  citizens  in  various  parts  of  the  colony;  something 
should  be  done  against  the  practice  or  medicine  falling  into  the  hands 
of  quacks;  there  was  most  pressing  need  for  more  currency,  as  the 
amount  then  in  circulation  made  it  almost  impossible  to  transact 
the  necessary  trade  of  the  colony  and  to  pay  the  wages  of  laborers; 
the  exportation  of  rice  should  be  facilitated  by  more  friendly  navi¬ 
gation  laws;  the  Spanish  prisoners  of  war  being  held  in  Charleston 
^ould  be  exchanged;  immigration  should  be  encouraged;  stricter 
rules  against  the  dangers  of  servile  insurrection  should  be  enacted 
and  enforced;  and  many  other  matters  affecting  the  growth  of  the 
colony  were  taken  up. 

If  the  legislative  verbage,  always  incident  to  journals  and  proceed¬ 
ings  of  legislative  bodies,  is  skipped  in  this  volume,  an  informative 
and  engaging  account  of  conditions  in  South  Carolina  at  this  time 
can  be  had.  The  petitions  and  memorials  constantly  being  presented 
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to  the  Commons  House  are  filled  with  a  close-up  view  of  what  was 
going  on  in  the  colony  and  what  the  petitioners  wanted.  The  inter¬ 
esting  messages  of  Governor  Glen  are  both  an  index  to  his  own  clm- 
acter  and  leadership  as  well  as  to  the  colony  at  large. 

It  cannot  be  said  too  often  that  the  Colonial  Records  of  South 
Carolina  now  being  published  by  the  South  Carolina  Archives  De¬ 
partment,  under  the  editorship  of  Dr.  Easterby,  are  one  of  the  most 
imponant  contributions  now  being  made  to  American  scholrahship. 
So  far,  five  volumes  are  off  the  press;  at  least  thirty-five  more  are 
contemplated. 

The  Web  of  Victory.  Grant  at  Vicksburg.  By  Earl  Schenck  Miers. 
(New  York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  1955.  Pp.  xvi,  320,  xiv.  Maps,  illus¬ 
trations.  I5.00). 

This  book  is  not  for  beginners.  It  is  studded  with  a  great  many 
details  and  background  allusions  which  will  likely  confuse  the  reader 
not  already  well  grounded  in  Civil  War  military  history.  Saying  that 
the  book  is  not  for  beginners  does  not  detract  at  all  from  the  value, 
wisdom,  and  interest  combined  in  this  volume.  Mr.  Miers  is  a  master 
in  the  field  of  military  history  of  the  Civil  War,  whether  it  be  the 
Vicksburg  campaign  brought  out  in  this  book;  Sherman’s  campaigns 
(The  General  Who  Marched  to  Hell)-,  Gettysburg,  which  he  and 
Richard  A.  Brown  edited;  or  some  other  book  which  Miers  has  yet 
in  mind  to  write. 

The  “Web  of  Victory”  phrase  in  the  title  of  this  work  is  signifi¬ 
cant,  because  it  expresses  the  feeling  of  the  author  that  the  fail  of 
Vicksburg  was  the  culmination  of  the  web  of  strategy  of  the  War 
in  the  West,  which  led  inevitably  to  the  final  victory  at  Appomattox. 
Grant  is,  of  course,  the  central  figure;  but  one  is  sometimes  doubtful 
of  how  much  a  hero  Miers  intends  him  to  be.  There  is  no  doubt  left 
that  he  considers  Grant  one  of  the  greatest  military  leaders  of  all 
time;  but  in  so  considering  him,  Miers  would  not  for  a  second  fail 
to  tell  everything  about  Grant  that  should  have  a  part  in  the  story. 

His  first  sentence  is  an  exclamation,  which  he  says  any  Federal 
soldier  could  have  made  when  he  saw  Grant  walk  down  the  gang¬ 
plank  above  Vicksburg  as  he  was  getting  ready  for  the  big  blow: 
“Hell,  he’s  no  general!”  Then  comes  a  vivid  description  of  Grant, 
which  tends  to  confirm  the  exclamation,  if  only  looks  were  to  be 
considered. 

Grant  had  a  weakness  for  strong  drink,  and  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  services  John  A.  Rawlins,  who  was  on  Grant’s  staff,  per¬ 
formed  was  to  keep  liquor  away  from  him.  With  all  the  watchfulness 
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or  Rawlins,  Grant  got  on  a  terrific  drunk  in  the  midst  of  the  Vicks¬ 
burg  campaign,  and  only  by  the  forthright  herding  of  Grant  around 
and  hiding  him  for  a  day  or  two,  by  the  newspaper  correspondent 
Sylvanus  Cadwallader,  was  Grant  saved  from  ignominious  disgrace. 
When  Grant  came  to  his  senses  again,  he  was  ever  thereafter  grateful 
to  Cadwallader  for  what  he  had  done. 

Besides  making  Grant  live  again,  Miers  gives  thumb-nail  sketches 
of  many  other  characters  who  enter  into  the  story.  Sometimes  the 
reader  is  likely  to  feel  annoyed  by  these  interruptions;  but  neverthe¬ 
less  they  are  engaging  and  enlivening.  One  certainly  would  not  want 
to  forego  the  chance  to  see  Edwin  M.  Stanton  as  Miers  presents  him. 

This  book  uses  a  technique,  without  footnotes,  of  giving  relatively 
easy  direction  to  the  sources  of  the  information  that  goes  into  it, 
especially  all  direct  quotations,  none  of  which  Miers  affirms  are 
made  up.  At  the  end  of  the  book,  a  little  essay  on  the  sources  for  each 
chapter  is  given,  which  does  not  point  as  clearly  as  footnotes  would, 
to  the  exact  sources,  but  at  least  serves  a  good  purpose,  and  removes 
the  cause  for  the  foolish  nightmare  that  comes  to  some  readers  when 
they  see  the  symmetry  of  the  printed  page  marred  by  those  little 
pestiferous  words  and  figures  in  smaller  type  at  the  bottom  of  the  page. 

Stub  Entries  to  Indents  Issued  in  Fayment  of  Claims  against  South 
Carolina  Grouing  out  of  the  Revolution.  Books  G-H.  Edited  by 
Wylma  Anne  Wates.  (Columbia:  South  Carolina  Archives  Depart¬ 
ment,  1955.  Pp.  viii,  123.  $3.50). 

The  South  Carolina  Archives  Department,  under  the  directorship 
of  Dr.  J.  H.  Easterby,  is  performing  a  valuable  work  both  for  the 
State  of  South  Elarolina  and  for  scholarship  in  general.  In  addition 
to  the  monumental  volumes  of  the  Colonial  Records  of  the  State  of 
South  Carolinay  which  it  is  now  in  the  process  of  publishing,  it  is  con¬ 
tinuing  the  series  of  publications  in  which  the  volume  under  review 
is  included.  The  rather  unusual  and  formidable  title  of  this  volume 
means  nothing  more  than  that  it  is  a  record  of  the  receipts  given  by 
South  C^olina  during  the  Revolution  for  military  services  and  pro¬ 
visions  needed  in  carrying  on  the  war.  This  method  of  securing 
provisions  was  used  following  the  fall  of  Charleston  in  1780,  after 
which  the  organized  government  of  the  state  almost  ceased  to  exist. 
In  1783  it  began  issuing  certificates  in  payment  of  these  accounts, 
which  bore  interest  until  redeemed.  These  certificates  were  called 
indents,  and  as  each  one  was  issued  there  was  kept  on  a  correspond- 
stub  the  name  of  the  recipient,  what  sort  of  service  he  had  rendered 
or  what  kind  of  provisions  he  had  supplied,  and  the  amount  of  money 
due  him. 
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These  records  are  valuable  not  only  for  the  insight  they  give  to 
military  activities  but  also  for  the  names  of  the  participants.  They 
are  good  for  the  social  historian  as  well  as  for  the  genealogist.  Many 
of  these  stub  entries  have  been  previously  published  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  (then  called  the  Commission)  under  Mr.  A.  S.  Salley.  The 
present  Department  plans  publication  of  the  remainder  of  these  inter¬ 
esting  little  items. 

The  Lost  Account  of  the  Battle  of  Corinth  and  Court-Martial  of 
Gen.  Van  Dom  by  an  Unknovm  Author.  Introduction  and  Informal 
Essay  on  the  Battle  by  Monroe  Cockrell.  (Jackson,  Tenn.:  McCbwat- 
Mercer  Press,  1955.  1^.  78.  Map,  illustrations.  Paper  covers,  $1.50). 

Monroe  Cockrell  has  long  been  interested  in  Confederate  history, 
especially  the  military  side.  Some  years  ago  while  he  was  research¬ 
ing  on  the  Battle  of  Corinth,  he  heard  of  an  old  pamphlet  on  the  bat¬ 
tle  written  by  a  Confederate  participant.  While  in  the  city  of  Corinth 
he  interviewed  many  of  the  old  citizens  and  finally  he  was  rewarded 
by  finding  the  only  known  copy  of  this  pamphlet.  It  is  here  repub¬ 
lished  (not  in  facsimile,  however).  Included  in  the  present  brochure 
is  Cockrell’s  own  account  of  the  battle  as  he  has  reconstructed  it 
from  the  sources.  Laid  in  this  brochure  is  a  map  of  the  battle,  which 
Cockrell  drew  and  is  here  published  for  the  first  time. 

The  second  number  of  Volume  IX  of  Emory  Sources  &  Reprints  is 
Address  Delivered  at  his  Inauguration,  loth  February,  1840.  By  Ati- 
gustus  B.  Longstreet,  President  of  Emory  College,  edited  by  Judson 
C.  Ward,  Jr.  (Atlanta;  The  Library,  Emory  University,  1955.  Pp. 
xvi,  16.  75  cents).  The  first  half  of  this  booklet  is  made  up  of  Dean 
Ward’s  explanation  of  the  background  of  the  inaugural  address,  in 
which  he  has  something  to  say  about  the  founding  of  Emory  College. 
In  style  and  content,  Longstreet’s  address  is  a  little  apart  from  the 
ordinary  addresses  of  the  times,  for  Longstreet  himself  was  (juite  an 
individualist.  The  address  is  interesting  and  well-worth  readmg  and 
possessing.  The  frontispiece  is  a  copy  of  a  portrait  of  Longstreet  by 
an  unknown  artist. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  commencement  address  by  John  Foster 
Dulles  at  the  University  of  South  Carolina,  on  June  6,  1955,  that 
institution  through  its  News  Service  issued  a  beautiful  brochure 
bound  in  stiff  boards,  entitled  The  Dulles  Family  in  South  Carolina, 
written  by  Samuel  Gaillard  Stoney.  It  contains  two  maps  (one  on 
the  slip  case)  and  fourteen  well-executed  plates  of  documents  and 
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views.  Its  fourteen  numbered  pages  carry  out  the  promise  of  the 
title  of  the  work:  an  account  of  the  maternal  line  of  the  Dulles  family, 
going  back  to  1704  and  the  paternal  line  beginning  with  the  arrival 
of  Joseph  Dulles  during  the  Revolution,  who  was  the  great-grand¬ 
father  of  John  Foster  Dulles.  Only  this  generation  of  the  John  Foster 
Dulles  branch  of  the  family  remained  in  the  South,  his  son  Joseph 
Heady  Dulles  having  made  his  home  in  Philadelphia  in  1812. 
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BihHogrophg  of  tho  Boelrtg,  Liot  of  Offieoro  and  Memhoro,  Conotitution 
and  Bg  Lawo,  Aeto  of  Incorporation,  Mioo  THfair'o  Truot  Deed,  etc.,  1814  0.75 

Ooorgia  Biotorioal  Boeiotg  Annola  for  1818,  1888  Including  Annual  Roporto 

of  Offieoro,  ote.,  each  . . . . .  0.50 

llaekall,  W.  W.,  Romarho  at  tho  7tth  Annivoroarg,  1818  .  0.25 

Barclay,  Anthony,  Wildo'o  Bummer  Roto:  An  Authentic  Account  of  tho 
Oriyin,  Mgotorg,  and  Baplanation  of  R.  B.  Wildo’o  Allayed  Plagiariom. 

Sarannah,  1871.  Bound  . . . . . . .  2.00 

Unbound  . .  1.50 

Ja^aon,  Henry  R.,  American  Loyalty:  iyaahtn..ton  Bounder,  Webeter  Ro- 
pounder  of  tho  Podoral  Conotitution;  an  Addrooo  Delivered  Juno  St, 

1888  duriny  Commencement  oaoreiooo  at  the  CnivereUy  of  Ooorgia .  0.25 

Jonea  C.  C.,  ed..  Biego  of  Savannah  In  1778,  aa  Deecribed  in  7'«eo  Contem- 
poranoout  Joumalo  of  Branch  Offieoro  of  the  Bteet  of  Count  d’Eotaing. 
Albany,  1874 — Without  Index  . . . . . 10.00 

Lumpkin,  Wllaon,  Removal  of  the  Cheretaa  Indiano  from  Ooorgia,  2  Tola _  5.00 

WANTED 

By  exchange  the  following  numbera  of  the  Ooorgia  Biotorioal  Quart erlg :  June. 
1918;  Mar..  1921;  Mar.,  Sept.,  Dec.,  1922;  Mar.,  Sent.,  Dec..  1828;  Mar.. 
June.  1924;  Mar..  June,  Dec.,  1925;  Juna  Dec.,  1826;  June,  Sept..  Dec.. 
1929;  Mar.  1848;  Mar.  1852. 


Addreaa  all  communications  to  Librarian.  Georgia  Hlitorlcal  Society,  Savannah 

Georgia 


